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“| RICH COLORED GROS GRAINS, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO.,, 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Will add to their 
SUPERB SILK STOCKS, 

ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 30, 


100 pieces BELLON'S BLACK SILKS, from 
100 pieces BONNET BLACK SILKS, from 


1 25. 
2 to 


$12. 
100 pieces STRIPED SILKS, new Dark Colors, $1 123¢ | 


200 pieces STRIPED SILKS (very heavy), $1 50. 

PLAIN COLORED GROS GRAIN, $1 50. 

in new cloth 
yyy including delicate tints for evening wear, 

RIC if | ey SILKS, 
VHITE SILKS, 
Bridal Dresses. 

Forming the finest collection of SILKS ever offered in 


24 inches wide, $3 


ARMI "RES, and SATINS, for 


| | this market, both in quality and price. 
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import: tant 
SALE OF THOROUGHBREDS 
AT 
CLIFTON STUD FARM, 
STATEN ISLAND. 


British AMeEnica, 


ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER Ist, 

Will be sold to the hig! pe at bidders, the whole of the 
Valuable Stud of Mr. R. W. Cameron, including three 
imported stallions, #¢ wae imported mares, and sev 
native thoroughbred eens, all stinted to Ws movie 
ster, Hampton Court, E and Leamington. Six 
two-year-old colts and fillies 3 te Leamington, and one 
imported colt by Blair Athol, Five yearlings by Leam 
ington and seven weanlings by Warminsier and 
Hampton Court. 

There will also be sold a small flock of imperted 
Prize Cotswolds bred by MeGillett of Farrington. 
Berkshire, Eugland, and the choice smail herd of 
Alderneys Jerseys, including a young imported Bull 
and two recently imported cows. 


TILE SALE WILL BE POSITIVE. 
Catalogues on application and receipt of stamp. 
ALSO, 


Will be sold 120 Tons Prime Upiand Hay, 2,000 Bushels 
Carrots, 1,000 Bushels each of Mangolds and Turnips. 
TO LET FURNISHED, 

For one year, the residence of the subscriber, on the 
shores of the Bay, Clifton, containing sixteen rooms, 


and surrounded by eight acres of land, with lodge, 
coach- house, etc. 











TERMS: 
Ten per cent. to be paid en day of sale. Par 
chasers will have the privilege on all sums o er 


$1,000 of six months cr dit, by adding interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent. and giving approved endorsed 
notes—if over $2,000 twelve months’ credit on the 


same terms, 
R. W. CAMERON, 
23 Sonth William street. 














& CO. 


AND ELEVENTH S8T., 


McCREERY 


BROADWAY 


WILL OFFER 
ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 30, 
| OPEN CENTER REALINDIA SHAWLS, 875 » to $400 


FILLED C — RE mm INDIA SHAWLS 


150 to $1,206. 
FRE = A SUTAW * INDIA P ATTERNS, OPEN 


FILLED CENTERS, AT POPULAR 


OTTOMAN STRIPED SHAWLS. 
THE BEAUTIFUL —— so MUCH 


IN DEMAND 
JAMES McCREERY 
BROADWAY 
ON 


}IN ALL 


& 

AND ELEVENTH ST., 

MONDAY, OCTOBER _ 30, 
WILL OPEN IN THEIR 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 


CO,, 


a4 | A fresh assortment of DRAP DYETE, CASHMERES 
Hs 


and THIBET c LOT 
Together with other styles of MOU RNING GOODS, 
Snitable for the Fall and Winter, at very low prices. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


KIME. FERRERO, 
NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE 
Iias now an clegant assortment of 
Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
AND 
FRound Iiats, 
Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 
Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand, 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


Mcleod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCITES MADE 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 


No. 


IN 
AND 


THEY ARE FINISHED 
NER AND RUN WITHL THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 


IN THE BEST MAN- 


THE ¢ ARE ALL 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY 
OWN ORDER. 


ASES OF THE 


MADE 


NEWEST 
TO OUR 


OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES TS 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE 


Now 
THINGS 
LOWEST IN THE CITY, 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 
JEWELLERS 
565 AND 


AND SILVERSMITHS, 


567 BROADWAY. 


CORSE. 28, 1871. 


[Pricr 10 Cents. 








A. T. 


SILKS, 


Viz.: 75,000 Yarvs or 


DRESS GOODS! 


| which will be offered at 


PANIC PRICES, 
forming a STOCK never before equaled either in style 
or value. 


In Silk and Wool Fabries. 


Diagonal and Sable Suitings, 
Satins De Chine, 
Brocaded Satins, 
Satin Serges, 
Epinglines, 


In All-Wool Fabrics. 


EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
VELOURS, 
SERGES, 
DIAGONALS, 
DRAPS D'ETE, 
CACHEMIRES 
AND FRINGED SUITINGS. 


All-Wool Plaids. 


DOUBLE WIDTH, in the following clans: 


MARY STUART, 
MACDUFF, 
MACKENZIF, 
FORBES, 
GORDON, 
CAMPBELL, 
VICTORIA, 
SUTHERLAND, 
AND GLENGARRY. 





ROB ROY, 


Tn addition to the above they will offer 
2 Caves 26-Inch ALL-WOOL SATINES, 
Shades for Suitings, at 50c. per yard 


ne, 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


new Cloth 
former prices 





Also, several cases of 
FRENCH MERINOS, excellent qualities in Garnets, 
Maroons, Browns, &c., at T5c. per yard. 

300 beautifully printed 

CASHMERE ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 

at $12each. Other descriptions of dress fabrics, 
enumerated, at equally low prices. 

MAIL ORDERS FOR SAMPLES, 
promptly executed. 


not 


carefully and 


SILK DEPARTMENT, 


comprising a magnificent collection of every grade of 
price and shade of color, in 


SILKS, viz. : 
BLACK from $1 50 per 
made. 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, in new evening shades 
and cloth colors, from $2 per yard. 


SILKS, yard to the best 





DE CHINE, 


STEWART & CO. 


Request the attention of Friends, Customers and Residents of neighboring cities to 


A Very Large Display 


OF 


DRESS GOODS, 


ETC.,., 


AN IMMENSE CHOICE 


OF 


NEW AND ELEGANT FANCY SILKS, 


including every style made for the present season, at 
most reasonable prices, viz ;—a very large quantity, 
at $1 and $1 25 per yard. . 


FRENCH ROLLED POPLINS, 


at %5e. and $1 25 per yard. 
LYONS POPLINS, at $1 45 and $2 per yard. 


REAL IRISH POPLINS, 


(best makes), at $2 25 per yard, 
No extra charge for high colors, 


THEIR 


Mourning Department 


contains every requisite for 


Winter Dresses! 


in all the new and desirable makes, at unusually low 


prices, A large stock of 
BLACK MERINOS AND CASHMERES, 


Also, Single and Double width Drap D'Ete, so much 
in use for Polonaises, &c. Black Alpacas, Mohatres, 
Empress Cloths, Coburgs, Baratheas, Henrietta Cloths, 
Bombazines and Crepe Cloths will be offered at less 
than former prices, 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Black and Colored Beavers, 


Broadcloths, West of England Cloths, Cassimerer, 
English Pilot Cloths, Meltons, Coatings, Domestic 
Cassimeres, $1 per yard and upward. 

Astrachans, Dogskins, White and Fancy Cloakings, 
Corduroys, &c. English and Domestic Repellants, 
Ladies’ Habit Cloths, &c., &c., cut in quantities to 
suit customers, 


THEIR FUR DEPARTMENT 
I{as been largely replenished with 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THEIR 
Ladies’ Hosiery and Underwear 
Departments 


Have also been largely replenished with an elegant se* 
lection of 


WINTER GARMENTS, 





at unusually low prices, 


Continued on the next page. 
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A. T. Stewart & Co. 
(CONTIN vee decal THE FRECESENG PAGE.) 


Their Men’s Hosiery Devertment 


COMPLETE WITIL 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 


Silk in 3, 6, 9, 12 and 16 Threads 
mere, Scotch Lambs Wool, Derby Ribbed, Saxony 
Cotton Flannel, Perforated Buckskin, Merino, Brown 
Cotton and Flannel Cashmere. 

Also, a choice selection of HALF-HCSE, in the new 
colors, viz,: Faney Striped and Plain Cashmere, Silk 
Merino, French and English Brown Cotton, Scotch 
Wool, Shaker Knit and REAL BALBRIGGAN. A 
full line of 


CORDUROY JACKETS. 
The above Goods are all market at 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Scarlet Cash- | 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


Elegant Novelties received by each and every 
| steamer in 

AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, 

| WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 


TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, &c. 


Axminster, Aubusson and Smyrna 
CARPETS, 
IN ONE PIECE, 
with elegant Medallions and Borders. 
WITHOUT ANY ADVANCE 
FORMER PRICES. 


ON 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, ue, Sth & 10th Streets, 








PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

wr From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Chureh, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COQKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 
illustrated price Ist, 


D.C. 


Send for 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 5 
Messrs, F. G. Smith and Co., Successors fo Wm. B, 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Brevet Brigadier Genera ral U, 


N. MECHLER, 
S. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON, 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 

Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 

F. G. Smith and Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 

Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 

and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 

at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New Vork. 
SMITH. H. Tt. » Mt cou NX 





F. G. 





SHELVING 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLES, 
Manufactured by u 


AMERICAN SHELVING €0., 
{21 COURTLAND anv 31 CHURCH STS., 
New York. 





M 


Ww. E. Gavit, ‘Manager, 
GP Send for [luetrated Circular and Price List, 


She is perfectly delighted with it, and ], 


}) XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty- third street, 
Booth’s Building. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

‘ The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. any annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 


Money deposited now will draw interest trom 
July 1. 
WILLIAM OM. GILES, President. 
Tsaac 8S. Barrert, Secretary. 


TO AGENTS. 


There is no more popular publication to canvas 
for than 


THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents. Send for circular. 


GREAT CHANCE} FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an lor CE | cad or trave: GENT 8. 
achance to make 85 to sng per day — 
our new Tstrand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
any last forever ; sample free, so there is no 

risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’ 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. ‘These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing ‘and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 

Convenient to market both east and west. 

range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
inducements 


“ reat 
To Settlers with limited means. 


ACRES 
Rich oy lands along the road between 
a and North Platte, 
Surveyed — open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


dress 
O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P.'R. R. Co. Omaha Neb, 


Prices 


\\ 
= 





TRADE MARS 
Samuel Allsopp & Sons 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to 


Consular Seal Champagne, 


’ 


Arrive and in Slove 


TOMES 





No. 6 Marpen Lane. 





& VAN RENSSELAER, 





WEBER | 
PIANO-FORTES,) 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIRS, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SIXTEENTH St., New York. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HU NDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, ‘PURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
as monthly until paid ; the same to let, and rent 

lied if purchase? A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
ORN: the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on n exhibition at: 481 Broadway, New York. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON 
Guaranteed pure'and of the very Be - ualit y. 
Pic ‘E SEVEN DOLL: 
ent by mM. aaa O. D., or Post- ~ ¢ order, 
1. HENDERSON, No. Broad- ‘Bt., New York 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount for which 
they are drawn, to 
oyrevent alteration.— 
he points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper, and 
cannot be removed by 
chemicals, The check 
is moved forward by the upward action of the lever of 

$20. 


te machine. Price 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building, P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Billiard Tables. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 

LIARD TABLES, furnished with = celebrated cat- 

it cushion, at greatly reduced prices, New 5x10 
ables, complete, each, and other sizes at cor- 





| a 
arerooms, corner of Canal 









responding rates, and 
Centre Streets, 
WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANE’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 
Offices, stores, kitchens, #a 
loons, 2c. per foot; dining 
halls, vestibules and 
4 in elegant parquet, 


from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 


Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
_pamphiet. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 

the same time. For Sale by Harness 

Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 

where. Manufactured by 


WHITNEY & CO., 


Trade Mark, 


Lexington, Mass. 





TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the aliments ury canal, are never 


needful. The best ae 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the fiver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 

WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest corree- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervons debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but xlso a gene- 

ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 

erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
me -dicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its ope ration has over the. nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa 

tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, Take 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
= eae while it regulates, and leavee ro eting 
whind, 




















NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


A rich and racy Biblical History of the Tammany 
Ring. Erie Fight. Burlesque Opera, &e., &ce., being a 
continuation of the famous Satire, “The New Gospel 
of Peace,” Price 25 cents. 


ALMINIX 


by the same author, 





JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMER'S 
FOR 1872. 

Josh Billings has almost outdone himself in this 
new almanac. It is one of the funniest publications 
ever issued. Full of comical illustrations. It should 
hang alongside of the comb-case and looking-glass in 
e very farmer's house in America. Price 25 cents. 


HAND-BOOKS OF SOCIETY. 


A new “Diamond Edition” (entirely new sect of 
stereotype lates) of the celebrated and popular books, 
‘Habits of Good Society,” “Art of Jonversation,”’ 
and “Art of Writing,” Three beautiful litle volumes 
on tinted paper and put ina box, Just the thing for 

holiday presents. Price $3. 


THE FALL OF MAN; 


or, Tue Loves or THE Gortiias. A rich and racy 
satire upon the Darwin Theory of Sexual Develop- 
ment, By the author of ** The New Gospel of Peace.” 
With humorous illustrations by STEPHENS. Price 
WO cents, 


GOLD DUST——BRICK DUST. 


Two entirely new books, by the great * Brick Po 
MEROY,” author of ‘Sense, oun.” * etce.—one 
replete with the most touching sentiment and pathos 
—the other full of fun, frolic, and —— Both 
illustrated by original drawings. Price $1 5 


STOLEN WATERS. 
A fascinating story of woman's love and devotion. 


By Cetta GARDNER. Written in verse. A companion 
to Owen Meredith's “ Lucille.” Price $1.50. 


DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au- 


thor of “ W arwick,’ &e. Price $1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘“ Warwick,” 
“Lulu,” “* Hotspur,” and “ Stormceliff,”’ by the same 
author. 


THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, by the author of 
“* Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” ‘Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith's books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacity. Price $1 75. 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J, Holmes 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by this author. Price $1.! 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 
yhans — Cousin Maude — Homestead —Dora Deane— 

Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’ s Mistake, &c. 


AT “LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marton HARLAND, au- 
thor of those other popular hooks: Alone—Hidden 
Path—Moks-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemie’s 
Temptation—Ruby's Ilnusband—Empty Heart, ete.— 
Price $1 50 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 

The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Sclected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of ** Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50, 


Ge These books are beaut autifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
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THE DEAD SUMMER-TIME. 


BY T. H. §& 


. ESCOTT. 


The Autumn may come with her splendor, 
Full-breasted, gold-wreath’d, lips of red, 
With largess of charms that may lend her 
Grace richer than summer-tide sped. 
Can her plenty, her pride, and her glories 
Sweet summer-time make me forget ? 
O, sweet happy time, that no more is, 
I cling to you, dwell on you yet! 


O, that time when, day nestling in shadow, 
The summer-light just growing dim, 

Book in hand, by the marge of the meadow, 
I thought of, I waited for him! 

Ah, sweet was the rhyme—well I know it! 
Was it epic or lyrical lay ?— 

Which help’d me—and writ by what poet ?— 
To beguile the last moments of day! 


The Summer, methinks, is a maiden 
Light-hearted and gladsome in mien ; 
And Autumn, the heavily laden 
With wealth, she comes on like a queen. 
And Summer is all expectation, 
And tremulous over with joy; 
And Autumn she brings consummation, 
But the pleasures achieved, soon they cloy! 


They are fair, sunlit stubble and fallow, 
The woods’ lustrous deepening hue ; 

But restore me the joys which you bore me, 
O Summer, the hopeful and true! 

Sweet to watch was tlie harvest’s rich token, 
Ere the work of the reaper was done ; 

Sweet, sweet were Love's promises, spoken 
In the days of the Summer that’s gone. 


From Wight we her beauties must borrew, 
Night draws on as evening descends, 
That tells us of tears and of sorrow 
For friends, and the parting of friends. 
Sweet Summer! all hope and all gladness, 
Fit topic for soul-cheering rhyme, 
Dispel for me Autumn its sadness, 
Restore me the sweet summer-time ! 
—Belgravia. 
_—- > -——— 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXX.— Continued. 


Mr. Fairfax did not answer Clarissa immediately; in faet, 
for the moment he was scarcely conscious of her words. He 
was looking at the beautiful face—looking at it with a re- 
pressed passion that was deeper and more real than any he 
had ever felt in his life. His thoughts wandered away from 
Austin Lovel. He was thinking what he would have given, 
what peril he would have dared, to call this woman his own. 
All this lower world seemed nothing to him when weighed 
against her; and in such a moment a man of his stamp rarely 
remembers any other world. 

“There is something wrong,” repeated Clarissa with in- 
creasing anxiety. “I entreat you to tell me the truth !” 

“ Yes, there is something wreng,” he answered vaguely ; 
and then, wrenching his mind away from those wild specula- 
tions as to what he would or would not do to win Daniel 
Granger's wife, he went on in another tone: “ The truth is, 
my dear Mrs. Granger, I was in Paris last. winter, and saw 
something of your brothers mode of life; and I cannot say 
that I consider it a satisfactory one. You have sent him a 
deal of money since I saw you Iast, ] daresay? Pray un- 
derstand that there is nothing intrusive or impertinent in my 
question. I only wish to be some use to you, if I can.” . 

“Tam sure of that. Yes; I have sent him what I could— 
about four hundred pounds—since last June; and he has 
been very grateful, poor fellow ! 
is welcome to every shilling Lhave. I could send him much 
more, of course, if I cared to ask my husband for money.” 

“It is wiser to trust to your own resonrees. And Idoubt 
if the command of much money would be a positive benefit 
to your brother. 
shall obey you, evenat the hazard of giving you pain. There 
is a kind of constitutional weakness in your brother's nature. 
Ife is a man open to every influence, and not always gov- 
erned by the best influences. I saw a good deal of him when 
I was last in Paris, and | saw him most in the fastest society, 
amongst people who petted him for the sake of his yenits 
and vivacity, but who would turn their backs upon him to- 
morrow if he were no longer able to amuse them; the set 
into which an artist is so apt to fall when his home influences 
are not strong enough to keep him steady, and when he has 
that lurking disposition to Bohemianism which has been the 
bane of your brother's life. I speak entirely without reserve 
you see.” 

“Tam grateful to you for doing so. 
had only chosen more wisely! 
you say?” 

“Too fond of him, perhaps; for she is very much given to 
torture him with jealous outbreaks; and he is not a man to 





Poor Austin! if he 
But his wife is fond of him, 


Ife ought to know that he | 


You have asked me to be candid; and I} 
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“Tt is not a pleasant picture,” said Clarissa with a profound 


sigh. 





| the place were for the most part small professional men— 
¢ | half-a-dozen lawyers and doctors, two or three curates, a 
‘** No, my dear Mrs. Granger; but it is a faithful one. Mr. | couple of bankers’ sons, an auctioneer or two 
Lovel had won a certain reputation for his airy style of art, | between the trading and professional classes 


ranking vaguely 
s,and the sons cf 





| and was beginning to get better prices for his pictures; but I| tradesmen. Among them all Mr. Granger cculd remember 


comparative insolvency. I have known so many men like 

that; and a man who begins in that way so rarely ends in 
any other way.” 

| “ What am I to do!” exclaimed Clarissa piteously ; “ what 

can I do to help him?” 

“Tam ata loss to suggest anything. Perhaps if you were 
i= the spot your influence might do something. I know he 

loves you, and is more moved by the mention of your name 
| than by any sermon one could preach to him. But I suppose 
there is no chance of your being in Paris.” 

“T don’t know. Mr. Granger taiked some time ago of 
| spending the autumn abroad, and asked me if I should like to 
|sce a New Year's day in Paris. I think, if I were to express 
|a wish about it, he would take me there; and it would be 
| such happiness to me to see Austin!” And then Mrs. 
| Granger thought of her baby, and wondered whether the at- 
mosphere of Paris would be favorable to that rare and beau- 
teous blossom; whether the tops-and-bottoms of the French 
capital would agree with his tender digestive machinery, and 
if the cowkeepers of the Faubourg St. Honore were an honest 
and unadulterating race. The very notion of taking the trea- 
sure away from his own nurseries, his own cow, his own 
goat-chaise, was enough to make her shudder, 

“Tt would be the best chance for his redemption. A little 
womanly kindness and counsel from you to the wife might 
bring about a happier state of things in his home; and a man 
who ‘can be happy.at home is in a measure saved. It is 
hardly possible for your brother to mix much with the peo- 
ple amongst whom I saw him without injury to himself. 
They are people to whom dissipation is the very salt of life ; 
people who breakfast at the Moulin Rouge at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and eat ices at midnight to the music of the 
cascade in the Bois; people to be seen at every race-meeting ; 
men who borrow money at —— per cent. to pay for 
opera-boxes and dinners at the Cafe Riche, and who manage 
the rest of their existence on credit.” 

“ But what could my influence do against such friends as 
these ?” asked Clarissa in a hopeless tone. 

“Who can say? It might do wonders. I know your 
brother has a heart, and that you have power to touch it. 
Take my advice, Mrs. Granger, and try to be in Paris as soon 
as you can.” 

“T will,” she answered fervently. “I would do anything 
to save him.” She looked at her watch, and rose from the 
seat under the hawthorn. “It is nearly two o'clock,” she 
said, “and I must go back to the house. You will come to 
luncheon, of course ?” 

“Thanks—no. I have an engagement that will take me 
back to town immediately.” 

“ But Mr. Granger will be surprised to hear that you have 
been here without calling upon him.” 

“ Need Mr. Granger hear of my coming ?” George Fairfax 
asked in a low tone. 

Clarissa flushed scarlet. 

“T have no secrets from my husband, Mr. Fairfax,” she 
said, “ even about trifles.” 

“Ten thousand pardons! Iseareely want to make my 
presence here a secret; but, in short, I’ came solely to speak 
to you about a subject in which I knew you were deeply 
,interested, and I had not contemplated calling upon Mr. 
Granger.” 

They were walking slowly up the grassy slope as they 
talked; and after this there came a silence, during which 
Clarissa quickened her pace a little, George Fairfax keeping 
still by her side. Her heart beat faster than its wont; and 
she had a vague sense of danger in this man’s presence—a 
sense of a net being woven round her, a lurking suspicion 
that this apparent interest in her brother veiled some deeper 
feeling. 

They came out of the hollow, side by side, into a short 
areade of flowering limes, at the end of which there was a 
| broad sweep of open grass. A man on a deep-chested strong- 
limbed gray horse was riding slowly toward them across the 
| grass—Daniel Granger. _ : é 
| That picture of his wife walking in the little avenue of 
| limes, with George Fairfax by her side, haunted Mr. Granger 
| With a strange distinctness in days to come—the slight, white- 
robed figure against the background of sunlit greenery; the 
| young man’s handsome head, uncovered, and stooping a little 
{as he spoke to his companion. 
| The master of Arden Court dismounted, and Jed his horse 
by the bridle as he came forward to mect Mr. Fairfax. The 
two men shook hands; but not very warmly. ‘The encounter 
mystified Daniel Granger a little. It was strange to find a 
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about whom he had had many a dreary half-hour of brooding. 
He waited for an explanation, however, without any outward 
show of surprise. 
enough, no doubt, he told himself. 

“Have you been to the house ?” he asked; “T have been 
out all the morning.” 

“No; Iwas on my way there, when I came upon Mrs. 
Granger in the most romantic spot yonder. I felt that I was 
rather early for a morning-call, even in the depths of the 
country, and had strolled out of the beaten path to get rid of 
an hour or so.” 

“Tdid not know you were in Yorkshire,’ said Mr. Gran- 
rer, not in the most cordial tone. “ You are staying at Hale, 

suppose ?” 
“No; Lady Laura is away, you know.” 

“ Ah—to besure; I had. forgotten.” 

“Tam spending a few days with a bachelor friend in Hol- 
borough. Iam off to Germany before the week is out.” 

Mr. Granger was not sorry to hear this. He was not jeal- 
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| fancy he has a capacity for spending money, and inability to|}no one likely to be a friend of George Fairfax. 
save it, which would bring him always to the same level of | possibly be one of the curates; but it seemed scarcely proba- 


It might 


ble that Mr. Fairfax would come two hundred and fifty miles 
to abide three days with a curate. Norwas it the season of 
partridges. There was no shooting to attract Mr. Fairfax to 
the neighborhood of HWolborough. There was trout, certainly, 
to be found in abundance in brooks, and river within a walk 
of the town; and Mr. Fairfax might be passionately fond of 
fly-fishing. 

“You will come in and have some luncheon, of course,” 
Mr. Granger said, when they came to the gateway, where 
George Fairfax pulled up, and began to wish them good-bye. 
Not to ask the man to eat and drink would have seemed to 
him the most unnatural thing in the world. 

“Thanks. I think I had better deny myself that pleasure,” 
Mr. Fairfax said doubtfully. “ The day is getting on, and— 
and I have an engagement for the afternoon.” (Trout, no 
doubt,” thought Mr. Granger.) “I have seen you, that is the 
grand point. I could not leave Yorkshire without paying 
my respects to you and Mrs. Granger.” 

“Do you leave so soon ?” 

“To-morrow, I think.” 

“ A hurried journey for trout,” thought Mr. Granger. 

He insisted upon the visitor coming in to luncheon. George 
Fairfax was not very obdurate. It was so sweet to be near 
the woman he loved, and he had not the habit of refusing 
himself the things that were-sweet to him. They went into 
the small dining-room. The luncheon-bell had rung a quar- 
ter of an hour ago, and Miss Granger was waiting for her 
parents, with an air of placid self-abnegation, by an open 
window. 

There was a good deal of talk during luncheon, but the 
chief talker was George Fairfax. Clarissa was grave, and 
somewhat absent. She was thinking of her brother Austin, 
and the gloomy account of him which she had just heard. 
It was hardly a surprise to her. His letters had been few 
and far between, and they had not been hopeful, or, at the 
best, brightened by only a flash of hopefulness, which was 
more like bravado, now and then. His necessity for money, 
too, had seemed without limit, She was planning her cam- 
paign. Come what might, she must contrive some means of 
being in Paris before long. Mr. Fairfax was going on to 
Carlsruhe, that was an advantage; for something in his man- 
ner to-day had told her-that he must always be more or less 
than her friend. She hada vague sense that his eagerness 
to establish a confidence between ler and himself was a 
menace of danger to her. 

“Tf Tecan only go to Austin myself,’ she thought, “there 
need be no intermediary.” 

Lancheon was over, and still Mr. Fairfax lingered—strangely 
indifferent to the waning of an afternoon which seemed pecu- 
liarly advantageous for fly-fishing, Mr. Granger thought. 
They went into the drawing-room, and Mr. Fairfax dawdled 
an hour away talking of Lyvedon, and giving a serio-comic 
description of himself in the novel character of a countr 
gentleman. It was not till Mr. Granger had looked at his 
watch once or twice in a surreptitious manner, thinking of 
an engagement to meet his architect for the inspection of 
some dilapidated cottages on the newest part of his estate, 
that the visitor rose to depart. Daniel Granger had quite 
warmed to him by this time. His manner was so natural in 
its pleasant airiness: it was not easy to think there could be 
any lurking evil beneath such a show of candor. 

“Can’t you stay and dine with us?” asked Mr. Granger ; 
“or will you go back to Holborough and fetch your friead ? 
We shall be very glad to know him, if we don’t know him 
already.” : 

If a blush had been possible to George Fairfax, this friendly 
speech would have raised it; but the capacity had departed 
from hi before he left Eton, Tle did feel ashamed of him- 
self nevertheless. 

“You are more than good,” he said, “ but my friend seldom 
goes any where, Good-bye.” 

He made his adieux with an agreeable abruptness, not 
caring to prolong the dinner question, Such men as he tell 
lies without stint upon occasion; but the men are few to 
whom it is actually congenial to lie. Ile was glad to get away 
even from the woman he leved, and the sense of shame was 
strong upon him as he departed. 

If his mother, who was anxiously awaiting a letter from 
Paris or Carlsruhe, could have known of his presence here 
in this place, to which his father had come years ago to be- 
tray her! If she who loved him so fondly, and was so full 
of prayers and hopes for his future, could have seen him so 
utterly on the wrong road, what bitter shame and lamenting 

















take that sort of thing pleasantly. She does not go into so- jous of George Fairfax. If any body had suggested the pos- 
ciety with him; indeed, I doubt if half-a-dozen out of the | sibility of his entertaining such a sentiment, that person 
people whom he lives amongst know that he has a wife. I| would have experienced the: full force of Daniel Granger's 
found his social position considerably improved; thanks to | resentment; but this was just the one man whom he fancied 
your remittances, no doubt. He was still in the Rue du Che-| his wife might have cared for a little before her marriage. 
valier Bayard—as, of course, you know—but had moved a/ He was not a man given to petty jealousies; and of late, 
stage lower down, and had furnished a painting-room in the | since the birth of his son, there had been growing up in his 
stereotyped style—Flemish carved buffets, dingy tapestry | mind a sense of security in his wife’s fidelity—her aflection 
from a passage behind the Rue Richelieu, and a sprinkling of even. The union between them had seemed very perfect 
bric-a-brac from the Quai Voltaire. The poor little woman | after the advent of the child; and the master of Arden Court 
and her children were banished ; and he had a room full of | felt almost as if there was nothing upon this earth left for 
visitors chattering round him while he painted. You know | him to desire. But he was a little puzzled by the presence 
his wonderful facility. The atmosphere was cloudy with to- | of George Fairfax, nevertheless. 
bacco-smoke ; and the men were drinking that abominable} Holborough was a small place; and he began to speculate 
concoction of wormwood with which young France culti- 

vates madness and early doom.” 


there would have been in the halls of “yvedon that day— 


man he had supposed to be at the other end of England | those deserted halls in whieh the lady sat alone among the 
trolling in the park with his wife, and that man the one | sombre old-world erandeurs of oak and tapestry, and sighed 


for her absent son! 
Instead of going straight back to the Holborough high- 


The business was simple and natural | road, Mr. Fairfax struck across the woods by that path which 


Jed to the mill-stream and the orchard, where he had parted 
from Clarissa on that cheerless October night nearly three 
years ago. He knew that Mr. Lovel was away, and the 
cottage only tenanted by servants, and he had a fancy for 
looking at the place where he had been so angry and so 
miserable—the scene of that one rejection which had stung 
him to the very quick, the single humiliation of his sucecess- 
ful career. It was only the morbid fancy of an idle man, who 
had an afternoon to dispose of somehow. 

Half-way between the Court and the cottage, he heard the 
jingling of bells, and presently, flashing and gleaming 
among the trees, he saw a gaily-painted carriage drawn by a 
pair of goats, with plated harness that shone in the sun. 
Mixed with the joyous jingle of the bells, there came the 
sound of an infant’s laughter. Jt was the baby taking his 
after-dinner airing, attended by a couple of nurses, A turn 
in the path brought George Fairfax and the heir of Arden 
face to face. 

A sudden impulse seized him—a sudden impulse of tender- 
ness for her child. Ie took the little bundle of rosy baby- 
hocd and lace and muslin in his arms, and kissed the soft 
little face as gently as a woman, and looked into the innocent 
blue eyes, dilated to an almost impossible extent ina wonder- 
ing stare, with unspeakable love and melancholy in his own. 
Great heaven! if Clarissa had been his wife, this child his 
son, What a happy man he might have been, what a new 
icharm there would have been in the possession of a fine 
estate, What a new zest in life, the savour of which seemed to 
have departed altogether of late! 

He put the little one back into his 





cushioned seat in the 


immediately upon the identity of this bachelor friend of Mr. | goat-chaise with supreme care and gentleness, not rufiling so 
| Fairfax’s. It was not a garrison town. The young men of |imuch as a plume in his dainty white satin hat, 
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pocket for bacsheesh ; to which proposition the portly head- 
nurse, who had stared at him, aghast with horror, while he 
handled the infant, assented with enthusiasm. 

“T never nursed a finer, sir; and I was head-nurse to Lady 
Fitz-Lubin, which my lady had five boys, and not a girl 
between them; and , any Granger does doat on him so. I 
never see a ma that rapt up in her child.” 

Mr. Fairfax gave her half a sovereign, stooped down to 
kiss the baby again—it is doubtful if he had ever kissed a 
baby before—and then walked on, wondering at the new sen- 
sation. Such a little soft thing, that opened its mouth to be 
kissed, like a petted bird! And yet he could contemplate a 
future in which he should come between Clarissa and this 
child; he could dream of a possibility which should make 
its mother’s name a shame to this little one. 

Mr. Granger kept his appointment with the architect, and 
came to the natural conclusion of a rich man upon the subject 
of dilapidated buildings. After inspecting the lopsided old 
cottages, with their deep roomy chimneys, in which the farm- 
laborer loved to sit of a night, roasting his ponderous boots, 
and smoking the pipe of meditation, and their impossible 
staircases, which seemed to have been designed with a 
deliberate view to the breaking of legs and endangerment of 
spines, Mr. Granger made a wry face, and ordered that rubbish 
to be swept away. 

“You can build me half a dozen upon the New Arden de- 
sign,” he said; “red brick, with stone dressings; and be sure 
you put a tablet with the date in front of each.” 

He was thinking of his son, anxious that there should be 
some notable improvement, some new buildings every year, 
to mark the progress of his boy’s existence. 

The farm-laborers aud their wives did not look so delighted 
as they might have been by this edict. These benighted souls 
liked the old cottages, lopsided as they were—liked the 
crooked staircase squeezed into a corner of the living room 
below, the stufly little dens above, with casement windows 
which only opened on one side, letting in the smallest modi- 
cum of air, and were not often opened at all. Cottages on 
the New Arden model meant stone floors below and open 
rafters above, thorough draughts everywhere, and, worst of 
all, they meant weekly inspection by Miss Granger. The 
free sons and daughters of Hickly-on-the-Hill—this little 
cluster of houses which formed a part of Mr. Granger’s new 
estate—had rejoiced that they were not as the Ardenites ; 
that they could revel in warmth and dirt, and eat liver-and- 
bacon for supper on a Saturday night, without any fear of 
being lectured for their extravagance by the omniscient 
Sophia on the following Monday, convicted of tkeir guilt by 
the evidence of the grease in an unwashed frying-pan ; that 
their chiklren ooald sport on the hillside in garments that 
were guiltless of strings; that, in short, they were outside 
the circle of Miss Granger's sympathies, and could live their 
own lives. But that sweet liberty was all over now; with 
the red brick and stone dressings would come the Draconian 
laws of New Arden; no more corners for the comfortable 
accumulation of dirt, no more delicious little cupboards for 
the stowing away of rubbish. Everything was to be square 
and solid and stony. They heard Mr. Granger giving orders 
that the chimney was to be flush with the wall, and so on; 
the stove,an “ Oxford front,’ warranted to hold not more 
than a pound and a half of coal; no recesses in which old 
age could sit and croon, no cosy nook for the cradle of in- 
fancy. 

Alter this interview with the architect, Mr. Granger rode 
home through Holborough. His way took him past that very 
hotel where George Fairfax was staying—the chief inn of the 
town, a fine old red-brick building that filled nearly one side 
of the market-place. 

It happened that just as Mr. Granger rode along the High- 
street, where there were some half a dozen stragglers visible 
upon a wide expanse of pavement, and one carriage waiting 
at the draper’s, Mr. Fairfax walked up the broad steps of the 
hotel and entered—entered with the air of a man who lived 
there, Daniel Granger thought. And he had said that he was 
staying with a bachelor triend. Mr. Granger rode slowly 
past the principal part of the hotel to an arcliway at the end 
—an archway leading to livery stables, where the ostler was 
lounging. He stopped opposite this archway, and beckoned 
the man over to him. 

“There was a gentleman went into the hotel just now,” he 
said; “did you see him?” 

“ Yes, sir, Lseed him. Mr. Fairfax; him as was to have 
married Lady Laura Armstrong's sister.” 

“Ts he staying in the house, do you know ?” 

“ Yes, sir; came last night, down from London. 
take him your card, sir?” 

“No, thank you, Giles; I won't call u 
noon. I only wanted to be sure. Good-day.” 

He rode on. What was the meaning of this lie which 
George Fairfax had told him? Had it any meaning which 
it behoved him to fathom? It was strange, at the least— 
strange enough to make Mr, Granger very uncomfortable as 
he rode slowly back to the Court. 


Shall I 


pon him this after- 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_—___—_ 


BACHELOR INVALIDS AND MALE NURSES. 


“It must be so wretched for the poor dear boy, being ill in 
his bachelor quarters, with nobody to nurse him!” 

The speaker is an average specimen of the British matron ; 
and the victim of combined sickness and solitude is a young 
artist, in whom she takes great interest, and with whom I am 
very intimate. Her emotions of pity are—in spite of a con- 
stitutional tendency to sentimentality, aggravated by educa- 
tion and habits—sincere enough ; but still she seems to enjoy 
them with such gentle satisfaction, that I cannot find it in 
my heart to undeccive her as to the real condition of their 
object. To hear that he was in astate of prosaic comfort, 
bordering on luxury, and having the pleasure of entertaining 
his friends without troubling himself to play the host, would 
at first produce a disagreeable revulsion of feeling. 

In fact, when people have allowed this or that idea to root 
itself in their breast, however slight the adhering fibres may 
be, however ephemeral the growth, a sudden wrenching 
away thereof is pretty sure to be disturbing and irritating. 

I satisfy her that he has all necessary attendance; but 
still leave a little margin for pity. With every wish to be 
honest, it is out of the question for me to assert and prove 
that he is better without any “ ministering angels.” 

My rhetoric is decidedly unequal to the task of putting so 
unchivalrous « notion into a polite and palatable form; and 
the indignation which I should bring on myself, added to the 
sense of injury which ensues on enlightenment when one 
has been bestowing needless sympathy—as though the un- 
conscious object had elicited it on false pretences—would be 
morally and physically bad for the good, motherly soul. 
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| keep hearing from mothers, sisters, aunts, cousins—in short, 
| from the sex generally. 
| The pity so expressed, except so far as it relates to the bare 
fact of iliness, is in seven cases out of ten misplaced, or at 
| least exaggerated. This point I shall endeavor to prove—in 
the first place, to mitigate the real anxiety which women 
naturally feel when they know that their bachelor friends or 
relations are ill, and left to the tender mercies of hire- 
lings and the rougher sex; in the next place, to divert the 
freely bestowed compassion of susceptible and impulsive na- 
| tures from uscless channels ; and lastly, in the hope that some 





|reminiscences of bachclor sick-rooms may be found enter- | 


| taining, and not altogether uninstructive. 
| Far be it from me to underrate the merits of female nurses, 
lor to depreciate the fortitude, patience, and devotion with 
{which thousands of them are continually sacrificing time, 
|rest, and health in tending sufferers. My aim is to show that 
| men can, at a humble distance, follow their example. More- 
over, I shall forbear to speak of dangerous or protracted ill- 
ness, out of which it is,in my opinion, impossible to extract 
any kind of amusement, pins (Mn which cases feminine aid is 
almost invariably invoked ; or, again, of any such unhinging 
of the nervous system as Elia describes in his “ Essay on the 
Convalescent.” 

The real state of the case with regard to my friend, the inva- 
| lid artist, upon whom | considered commiseration on the score 
of loneliness and privation thrown away, was as follows. 

He was suflering from the eflects of a bad fall, which had 
given him a severe shake all over; and having had his left 
hand badly cut, his right arm bruised, and one of his ankles 





ting attention. The surgeon had reported favorably on his 
vase from the first; so that it was in an eminent degree 
typical of the sort of ailment with which I am concerned. 

ell, D’Aubiton had been previously laid up at home; and, 
though very fond of his mother and sister, he expressed him- 
self strongly in favor of the masculine system of therapeutics 
—he found it so very much more lively. There is an inclina- 
tion ina great many domestic circles to make a business of 
an illness, and to maintain acertain formality and decorum 
in the sick chamber, which is not good for the invalid. Con- 
versation carried on with bated breath, or in shrill) whispers, 
and the sound of stealthy footsteps, is not soothing, but 
depressing. Then, again, it makes one feel out of the world 
to lie upstairs, and to hear, when temporarily excluded there- 
from, the distant sound of the going and coming below in 
which one usually participates. 

Moreover, what medical man with a family practice would 
dare, even after the experiences of the late war, to give one 
permission to go on smoking, if there were women about to 
comment and report on such aterrible lapse? Now, a bache- 
lor’s rooms are the entire house, as far as he is concerned. 
Should they be en suite, he can command the whole domain 
from his bed. If not, he knows that the utmost he is missing 
by being upstairs is a stray dun or so. If a smoker, he can 
still indulge in the habit in moderation. Unless perfect quiet 
is essential, his friends come to him instead of his going to 
them, and they keep him supplicd with the current gossip. 
They go on pretty much as usual, and talk and laugh as if 
the only difference between themselves and their prostrate 
friend was his inability to move about. 
not so very viclent a contrast between his life in health and 
sickness as is conveyed by the phrase “ laid up” in its do- 
mestic zpplication. Now and then, a little fatigue may result 
from this state of things which would be avoided under a 
feminine régime, but there is ample compensation in the sus- 
tained elevation of tone imparted by going on as much as 
possible in an ordinary way. 

I really believe that, on the whole, D’Aubiton almost en- 
joyed being on his back. True, in his case, the circumstances 
were perhaps unexceptionably favorable. He is well off, 
being more of an amateur than a truly professional artist ; so 
that material comforts were available in an uncommon de- 
gree. Moreover, as he is very popular, the danger was rather 
that he should be too well looked after than too little. No 
one who stayed with him, or paid him a fleeting visit, could 
credit himself with a piece of absolute self-denial—unless, 
perhaps, that of foregoing the delights of a lounge in the 
park, an opera, or petit souper ; for if his taste impelled him, 
he had every opportunity of enjoying variety and profusion 


hot and strong to keep off the night chills, and an occasional 
pipe to dispel drowsiness. Those of us who undertook night 
duty were not sorry to have a valid excuse for enjoying the 


activity which only those who indulge in the bad habit of 
late vigils ever experience, compared with which the flow of 
thought in the best part of the day is muddy and sluggish. 
Often the watcher had a companion; and then the two took 
it in turns to indulge in a nap, if their eyes grew heavy. I 
spent two or three nights there; and remember, with relish, 
| the passages of quet causerée which made the time fly with 
astonishing speed. We certainiy did not find the nursing 
irksome or fatiguing, nor did we acquit ourselves any the 
| worse for being thoroughly comfortable and cbeerful over it. 
| Neither had our charge any reasen to accuse himself of 





|“ vampirism,” as Mr. Lowell calls it, as none of us exhibit any | 


of the physical symptoms of incipient angclhood. 


| What would have been the case, it may occur to some | 


reader to ask, if the invalid had been a poor man? Simply, 
| that his friends would have worked harder for him, and got 
| fewer refreshers while employed on the case. It is astonish- 
jing how much time busy men manage to save or manufacture 
' for the benefit of a friend in need. 
sare indeed worthy of all commiseration, though even they 
‘are to be congratulate'l on the spread of the principles of hu- 
| manity,and on the extinction of the class of harpies of whom 
| Mrs. Gamp is the ideal representative. 

| ‘To show how far unorthodox measures may be carried 


without detriment, I will recall a scene of my college days. | 


| One of my set was seized with a sharp attack of lumbago, 
jand his doctor ordered him a warm bath, recommending the 
| slipper pattern as the most efficacious. The scout borrowed 
' the very fac-simile of Madame Tussand’s—I mean Marat’s— 
|bath. We let the evening slip away; so that by the time 

we thought about getting hot water the bed-makers had gone 
| out of college. Our kettles were the only resource. By con- 
| tributions and requisitions, we got together about a dozen 
| kettles, while most of the owners assembled in the sick man’s 
{rooms. Four fires on the same or the next stairease sufiieed 
to boil the kettles, and in due time the contents were poured 
into the bath. On fathoming with a cane, the depth was 
| found to barely reach three-quarters of an inch. By the time 
| we had heated two more rclays of water, it was getting so 
\late that most of us despaired of accomplishing our task ; 
| when one of those bright flashes of inspiration which distin- 








The remark I have recorded is one out of dozens to the) guish true genius illuminated my inventive faculty. The 


sprained, he was completely helpless, and required unremit- | 


Altogether, there is | 


of enticing beverages and excellent cigars, with something | 


deep stillness of the small hours, and that intense mental | 


Those wh» are friendless | 


| | . : . 2 
“ A fine boy, Mrs. Nurse,” he said, feeling in his waistcoat-| same or similar effect which I—and, I doubt not, all men—| water in the bath would reach up high enough to cover the 


patient’s lumbar region if the toe were tilted. Two lexicons 
were accordingly placed under the toe, sundry learned vo- 
lumes wedged in to keep the other end steady, and the ar- 
rangement pronounced, nem. con., asuceess. Triumph ren- 
dered us hilarious. We lowered the sufferer into the steam- 
ing vault, and parboiled his feet by way of a start. At last, 
we got the temperature right, and crammed him in; puta 
rug round his neck, fez on his head, and cigar in his mouth. 
| His appearance was highly comic; and we laughed at him 
until he, perforce, became infected with our merriment. His 
ailments and pains were soon quite forgotten ; and at last, 
one of us took advantage of his inability to move without 
help to tickle his nose with a feather. Next morning his 
;symptoms had vanished. All the same, the fact of such un- 
| warrantable folly having passed off once without bad results 
should not justify nor recommend its repetition. 

The mechanical faculty, which is generally more largely 
| developed in men than in women, may be turned to good ac- 
‘count in a sick-room; for even if this or that contrivance 
does not answer the purpose for which it is intended, its trial 
|is pretty sure to interest the patient, and divert his thoughts 
{from his maladies and—what is also an important matter— 
jhis apprehensions. The healthier and stronger one of the 
lords of the creation is, the more appalling are the unaccus- 
tomed sensations of illness to him. The old ditty is right in 
|numberless in-tances :— 


“When a man’s a little bit poorly 

Ile makes a fuss, wants a ass, 

Sends for a doctor, who makes him 2vss, 
And thinks he’s going to die most surely.” 


But before their own sex they try to bear up; and the eflort 
is highly beneficial if nothing serious is amiss. It is in strict 
accordance with the usual run of human nature for those 
who exaggerate the gravity of their own megrims, to under- 
rate, if anything, those of others. There is, therefore, less 
risk of needless fears, prejudicial to recovery, being fostered 
by male than by female nurses. Herein i mean no more 
than that of two people of opposite sex ; the chances are in 
favor of the petticoat wearer being more disposed to coddle, 
humor, pamper, and generally make a fuss over a man “a 
little bit poorly,’ than the one that wears the breeches—an 
ambiguous phrase, but let it stand for the context to ex- 
plain. 

I must not let myself be betrayed by the zeal of advocacy 
into overstating my case, and seeming to claim for man actual 
superiority in an essentially feminine department. My pur- 
pose is limited to showing that we do not fall so far behind 
our sisters; and that, aided by circumstances, we may even 
prove a match for them. 

It has been already implied that women are generally 
placed at some disadvantage when attending a bachelor, ow- 
ing to the marked isolation of bed-rooms in family dwelling 
houses. But do they reduce those disadvantages to a mini- 
mum? Ithink not. They may possess superior capacities 
for nursing ; but often act injudiciously, in letting their fond- 
ness for the pursuit carry them away. I am inclined to alter 
Pope's dictum to “every woman is at heart a nurse.” It is, at 
least, more true than the original. They love a sick-room ; 
and the more marked its distinctive characteristics are, the 
more do they feel in their element. They try to invest a 





slight illness with the melancholy interest appropriate to 
serious maladies—to realize, on too slight a pretext, the 
cherished ideal of an invalid and his “environment,” as the 
great modern apostle of silence might say. A little fictitious 
anxiety, when there is no real cause for alarm, is found to be 
a pleasant stimulant. It is not too much to say that there are 
some women on whom it is conferring a positive favor to be 
laid up under their auspices. In their case, the often-cited 
statement of Rochefoucauld, that we find a certain satisfac- 
tion in the misfortune of our friends, may be unreservedly 
accepted. 

The conservative proclivities of the domestic state encour- 

age the exaggeration of invalidism which we have been con- 
|sidering, and keep up the traditional sombreness which was 
| the glory of the sick-room in the days of bolus, warming-pan 
| and lancet; when a disease was deprived of its specific cha- 
|racteristics by a system of smothering, choking, and desicca- 
}tion, and all the constitution had to do was to fight it out 
| with the remedies. 
May there not be, sometimes, an unconscious gratification 
}derived from the temporary reversal of the relations of the 
sexes: the dependence of the stronger on the weaker, giving 
the latter a latent or unacknowledged sense of power and 
importance ? 

Whatever be the subjective history of a taste or passion for 
tending the sick and wounded, it should in no way interfere 
with our appreciation of and gratitude for its objective ex- 
| position. Over-kindness and excess of sympathy are faults 
cecidedly on the right side. The mistakes caused by such a 
disposition will become less frequent as rational ideas spread 
more widely and take deeper root, to the displacement of 
error and prejudice. Very few women are unfitted ky tem- 
perament or habits for the position of nurse; a far larger 
proportion of men are so. Again, few men have an actual 
taste for nursing; though a large proportion can accommo 
date themselves to the duties and responsibilities thereof 
| when necessary. 

It probably does not occur to those who think that the 
tender mercies of male nurses are cruel, that all the bandag- 
ing and most of the critical watching in our hospitals is the 
work of young medical students, an 





dis performed with sur- 
prising fidelity and skill, even by the veriest tyros. 

The acknowledgments which I have made to the merits of 
| home nursing allow me to say that the most luxurious way of 
| going through an illness is to be laid out within the precincts 

of a hospital, and to have the attendance of a trained sister 
jané nurse. Friends and relatives can pay you visits @ désere- 
tion, and you combine the moral and intellectual advantages 
of bachelor nursing with the perfection of physical treatment. 
| Your attendants are not at all likely to take an exaggerated 
view of your case; and their natural manner, and their skill, 
give you a tranquillizing confidence. 

Defend me from your professional, but untrained nurse! 
Her capacity for sleep is prodigiovs. Your need of attention 
has a lulling influence in proportion to its amount. If she 
does chance to vary her programme by a litle watchfulness, 
she is pretty sure to regale your mind and brace your nerves 
by a recital of her experiences as to sick-beds and death-beds ; 
from which you probably gather. that no one with your symp- 
toms ever recovered. She is far more pathetic—being, in- 
deed, a little maudlin—in her commiseration than any of 

jyour womankind. Better far would be the most uncouth 
and clumsy specimen of the male persuasion. 

Next to the blessings, only t» be obtained within the 
{bounds of a hospital nosocomium by bachelor invalids— 
| ghough very few are so fortnunate—I shall decidedly rank the 
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peculiar advantages of male nursing, with the hereinbefore- | made by a cutting instrument; but which did not kill her at | themselves to circumstances, and live the violent life of 


mentioned reservations ; and can only assure the fair sex that 
the decision is made because—to adapt a phrase of Aristotle's 
—T love them well, but the honest truth better.” 

I will conclude with a practical suggestion—namely, that a 
wooden handle, suspended within reach of an invalid’s up- 
stretched arm, would, in very many cases, be found a great 
comfort in enabling him or her to change position with faci- 
lity. There is one over every hospital bed, and any medical 
man could explain the contrivance in detail.—Once u Week. 


snthinainnallifaacanial 
THE CAVE OF CRO-MAGNON. 


The tourist passing by railway from Limoges to Agen can- 
not fail to be struck with the wild beauty of the scenery as 
he traverses the tortuous defiles of Perigord. He sees the 
Vezere tlowing in the deep valley below him, limited by pic- 
turesque clifls of varied and often fantastic shapes; and in 
these cliffs he may, with a little careful examination, recog- 
nize a number of cavities. Some of these are natural, others 
are the work of human hands. The natural caves in this 
and the adjoining districts have formed the earliest homes of 
man at the far remote period when he hunted the reindeer in 


Southern France. The fauna of thut country was very dif- | 


ferent then from what it is now, and included the mammoth, 
lion, reindeer, musk ox, and other animals now extinct, or 
driven by climatic influences to other and distant regions. 
That man was contemporary with these animals has been 


demonstrated, beyond all question, for some years by the | 


facts—1, that remains of human industry have been found 
associated in the floors of such caves as these with their bones ; 
2, that these ancient animal bones have been found ent or 
sculptured by man; and 8, by the simultaneous occurrence in 
the same strata of human bones with those of these animals. 
Previously to the year 1868, the caves in this district had 
only yielded evidence of the first and second of these faets ; 
but in the month of March in that year, the construction of a 
railway embankment in the immediate vicinity of the Les 
Eyzies station led to the discovery of a cave or shelter, now 
known as the Cro-Magnon Cave,in which the third fact 
was demonstrated. A projecting ledge of eretaceous lime- 
stone, rich in fossil corals and polyzoans, and having a thick- 
ness of eight yards and a length of nearly nineteen yards, 
Was first exposed; and on digging beneath this ledge the 
workmen soon came upon broken bones, worked flints, and, 
lastly, human skulls; the value and scientific importance of 
which were fortunately recognized by the contractors, who 
at once stopped the works, and wrote to an eminent geologist 
connected with the railway, who was then staying at Bor- 
deaux. This gentleman, on his arrival at Les Eyzies, care- 
fully examined the spot, and succeeded in exhuming two 
skulls and some other fragments of human skeletons, as well 
as worked bones of reindeer, and many chipped flint imple- 
ments. At this period M. Durey, who was then Minister of 
Public Tustruction, hearing of these discoveries, confided to 
M. Louis Lartet, the son of the eminent palewontologist—to 
whom, in conjunction with Mr. Christy, we are indebted for 
the “ Reliquiz Aquitanicx”—the scientific examination of the 





once, as the bone showed an amount of natural repair which 


must have occupied some weeks. By her side was the skele- | 


/ton of an infant which had not arrived at its full develop 
ment. The other skeletons—one of which was very imper- 
fect—were those of men. Three distinguished palreonto- 
| logists—Dr. Pruner-Bey, Professor Broca, and Professor de 
| Quatrefages—have drawn up independent reports on these 
| fragmentary skeletons:—the craniums were large and well 
| formed, and the brain cavity very capacious ; while the frontal 
bones showed that they had belonged to a race endowed with 
| high mental qualities. 

| 


From the appearance of the facial bones, it is deduced that } 
the eyes were small, and sunk in flat orbits; thus giving to | 


the face a sombre expression. The nose deviated in most 
jrespects from the Aryan type, presenting nostrils opening 
downwards and sideways. It was thus widely open to the 
| scent his prey. The bony palate présented certai,, peculiari- 
| ties, being remarkable for its slight depth, and for the narrow- 
ness of its arch laterally, such as in modern races is found 
jonly in those who have “a weak phonology’—as in the 
| Finns. The ascending branch of the lower jaw of the old 
man of Cro-Magnon is very peculiar, being remarkable both 
for its thickness and its dimensions; and in this respect he 
jtakes his place between the uncivilized races and the an- 
| thropomorphous apes. It must, however, be recollected, by 
| those who would bring forward this fact in support of the 
ape-origin of man, that he was larger and stronger than 
{modern man, and that he must have required a very 
broad surface for the insertion of his muscles of masti- 
cation. 

| The thigh bones, or femurs, from Cro-Magnon are not only 
| remarkable for their length, but for their breadth and thick- 
| ness; in the latter respects, no modern specimen approaches 
them. In their breadth, but in no other respect, they resem- 
ble those of the anthropomorphous apes. Moreover, the shin 
bones, or tibias—extending from the knee to the ankle—in- 
stead of having the shaft of a prismatic or triangular shape, 
as is the case with these bones in the white aces of the present 
time, are compressed laterally, so as to present a sabre-like 
appearance, with the edge looking forward. 'Tibias of this 
conformation are termed platyenemic, and occur normally in 
the great apes, and in many negroes. This peculiar modifica- 
tion in the shape of the bones has been observed in pre-his- 
toric tibias from many sources; as from the Gibraltar cave, 
| where they were discovered, in 1863, by Mr. Busk; in vari- 
ous French dolmens, by Broca and others; and in Denbigh- 
shire, by Mr. Boyd Dawkins. But though this modification 
seems to belong to most of the pre-historic races of man, it 
does not belong to all; for the human tibias of the reindeer 
period, found in several of the Belgian caves, are prismatic 
jand triangular, like ours. 

Ifow are we to account fer this remarkable peculiarity ? 
Various hypotheses have been suggested ; and the develop- 
mentalists maintain that it shows the simious origin of our 
ancestors. Professor Bzroca’s view, that the compression of 
| the upper part of the bone is of an anthropological character, 





| winds, and well caleulated to enable the savage hunter to | 


cave, Before commencing with an investigation of the floor | connec‘ed with functional relations, is probably the correct one. 
and its contents, he found it necessary to support the vault | Ile regards this conformation as connected with the strength 
by a pillar ; for a deep crack was very perceptible, and threat-| of the muscles of the leg, especially those of the hinder re- 
ened its entire or partial fall. In digging the hole for the | gion; and remarks that the triangular form of the upper part 
base of the pillar, the workmen met with a succession of four | of tae bone is particularly observable in the races which have 
black beds of ashes, indicating ancient cooking places, one | the calf well developed. 

on another—the lowest of them containing the stump of an | It is worthy of notice that of the three most perfect adult 
elephant’s tusk. The pillar having been set up, a methodical / skeletons—viz., those of the old man, aged sixty or more; the 


examination of the several beds, and of their contents, was 
commenced. The four layers of ashes were separated from 
each other by intervening strata, and closely resembled one 
another, except in thickness, the lowest or first formed being 
the thinnest of the series, and the others proportionably 
thicker. The lowest layer of ashes had an average thickness 
of four inches, and contained worked flints, bits of charcoal, 
broken or calcined bones, and a part of the tusk already no- 
ticed. The comparative thinness of this layer indicates that 
the first stay of the hunters of the reindeer in this cave was a 
comparatively short one. 

The first hearth was covered by a layer, about a quarter of 
a yard thick, of calcareous debris, detached bit by bit from the 


woman, aged from thirty-five to forty; and a male, aged 
about forty-five—two presented marks of violence. The 
wound in the woman’s head has been already described, and 
was doubtless given by a murderer armed with a small stone 
axe. On the lower part of the old man’s left thigh bone 
there was a well-defined depression, evidently resulting from 
the blow of a very hard body, inflicted long before his death. 
{t was an injury such as is now sometimes produced by a 
spent bullet, and was probably inflicted by a smooth projec- 
tile, thrown perhaps from a sling—although it might have 
been caused by the blow of a horn or antler, or of an ele- 
| phant’s tusk. 

| From the above facts, M. Broca arrives at the conclusion 








roof during the temporary disuse of the shelter by men. Then | that in the Cro-Magnon race there is a remarkable union of 
followed an indication of its bemg again used, in the form of | characters of superiority and inferiority. The great volume 
a second layer of ashes of about the same thickness as the | of the brain, the development of the frontal region, the fine 
first, and containing pieces of charcoal, bones, and worked | elliptical profile of the anterior portion of the skull, and the 
flints. Above this was another layer of debris, fallen from | largeness of the facial angle, are incontestable characters of 
the roof, about half a yard in thickness. Over these were a| superiority; while, on the other hand, the great breadth of 
series of more important layers, all of which contained, in | the face, the projection of the jaws forward, the enormous 
various proportions, charcoal, bones (broken, burnt, and | development of the ascending branch of the lower jaw, and 
worked), flint implements, and pebbles from the bed of the | the extent and roughness of the muscular insertions, point to 
river, with numerous marks of hammering upon them. These | the idea of a violent and brutal race, which is confirmed by 
layers have reference to a period during which the cave was | our recollection of the murdered woman, and of the wound 
inhabited, if not continuously, at all events with such short|in the old man’s thigh bone, which probably occurred in 
intervals of absence as not to admit of the intercalations of | battle. The simplicity of the sutures between the cranial 
debris from the rcof between the different hearth-layers, which | bones is such as is now observed in savages; while the aspe- 
correspond with the successive phases of the third period of | rities of the thigh bone indicate that it must have been cloth- 
habitation. The third layer of ashes from the bottom had a ; ed in a highly developed mass of muscles. In three points— 
thickness of eight inches; and above it lay a bed of red, unc | the excessive breadth of the ascending branch of the jaw 
tuous earth, a foot thick, containing similar objects, although | bone, in certain slight peculiarities in the ulna (one of the 
in less quantity. On this earthy layer was superposed the | bones of the fore-arm), and especially in the flattened or 
fourth carbonaceous bed, the widest and thickest of all—it | sabre-like shank-bone—the skeletons approach those of the 
being, on an average, a foot deep, and double that thickness | anthropomorphous apes. We thus have as complete a picture 
in the centre, where it has been excavated into the deposits | as, with our imperfect means, we can contrive to draw of a 
below it, so as to form a principal hearth. This bed, both | race which, in some of its features, attained the highest and 
from its thickness and its richness in the products of human | noblest stages of human morphology, while in others it de- 
hands, may be regarded as indicative of a far more prolonged | scended below even the lowest of the types of man at present 
habitation than the preceding ones. living on our globe. 7 
Above this thick hearth-layer was a bed of yellow earth,| ‘“ Paradoxical,” says M. Broca, “ as this may appear, it is in 
containing not only bones, flints, and bone implements, but | full accordance with what the rearches of Christy and Lartet 
amulets or pendants. It was limited upwards by a very thin | have taught _us regarding the life and manners of the cave- 
bed of hearth-stufl, scarcely two inches thick, which had been | dwellers of Perigord generally. 
removed before the arrival of M. Louis Lartet. “The men who, in the quaternary period, were the initia- 
It was in the caleareous debris lying on the upper surface | tors of progress and the precursors of civilization—they 
of the yellow band of earth that the most valuable results of | whose were the remarkable works of industry and art whic 
the investigation—the human skeletons and the accessories | we wonder at to-day—necessarily combined with the intelli- 
of the sepulture—were found. pee of the inventor and workman the physical foree and 
Lastly, above these different layers, and all over the shelter | habits of war and the chase, which a'one, at that time, could 
or cave-roof itself, lay a mass of rubbish that had gradually lassure subsistence and security. At the present day, with 
been separated from the higher cliffs, from four to five and a our powerful metals, our terrible arms, and our country 
half yards in thickness, whose formation must have occupied | long since cleared—with all the resources furnished by agri- 
a period that carries back the date of the burial to a very dis-| culture and commerce—we can live peaceably the life of 
tant period in the pre-historic age. | civilization; but when immense forests, which the axe of 
At the back of the cave was found the skull of an old man, | stone could not fell, covered the greater part of the soil, 
which alone was on a level with the surface of the floor, and, | and, instead of agriculture, hunting only could provide sus- 
from its exposure to the calcareous droppings from the roof, | tenance for man; when the immediate wants of life necessi- 
was partly covered with a stalagmitic coating. The other! tated a constant war against wild animals, such as the mam- 
human bones, belonging apparently to four other skeletons,} moth; and when, at last, the hunting territory—the sole 
were found around the old man, within a radius of little | resource of a tribe—had to be continually defended aga inst 
more than a yard and a half. Among them was the skeleton | the encroachments and attacks of neighboring tribes, men 
of a woman, whose skull presents in front a deep wound, | were obliged, under pain of destruction, to accommodate 











| Savages. 

| “ The cave-dwellers of Cro-Magnon were, then, savages— 
'like all men of their time; and we are not astonished that 
such conditions of existence have left strong traces in their 
|skeletons. But these barbarians were intelligent and im- 
| provable ; and whilst continuing to struggle with nature, and 
to war against their kind, they knew how to make leisure 
enough to increase their knowledge, to develop their indus- 
| try, and, still further, to rise to the culture of the arts. These 
aptitudes, so precious—rare at all epochs, but truly extraordi- 
nary in respect to the time they were manifested among these 
cave folk—could not have dawned but by favor of a fine 
cerebral organization, of which we have found the morpholo- 
gical expression in the skulls of the Cro-Magnon race. 

| “ What has become of this remarkable race, appearing to 
lus asa shining point amidst the darkness of the far past ? 
In cultivating the arts which embellish life and soften 
manners, did it lose some of the war-like energy which 
could alone serve to defend it against the fierce aggressions 
of surrounding barbarism? Did it suecumb, like those who, 
coming before their hour, disappear, starved by the inclement 
conditions among which they try to introduce a premature 
progress? Or rather, surviving that inevitable struggle in 
which its civilization perished, did this race escape exter- 
mination but to fall into the universal barbarism, and to lose 
at length—under the isolated or combined influences of cross- 
ing, of social change, and of the gradual transformation of 
the fauna and the climate—the anatomical characters which 
had formerly distinguished it? We may hope that future 
discoveries ‘will furnish new elements for the solution 
of these important questions; but at present we can only 
be sure of one thing—that the race of Cro-Magnon was en- 
tirely different from all other known races, ancient and 
modern.” 

Such are the conclusions of M. Broca, with which we 
entirely concur. In a note, he refers to the idea propounded 
by Dr. Pruner-Bey, that a modern race presents the same 
type of skull as the ancient race of Cro-Magnon, The ar- 
gument against this opinion so strongly preponderates over 
the few that have been advanced in its favor, that it is unne- 
cessary to do more than make this passing allusion to the 
subject. 

A slight attempt to ascertain whence the mysterious cave- 
dwellers of Perigord came—men to whom the dog, sheep, 
and our other ordinary domesticated animals were unknown, 
and to whom any kind of money would have been a super- 
fluity—was made by M. Louis Lartet. Certain sea shells 
which were found associated with the human remains were 
of Atlantic origin, and do not occur in the Mediterranean, 
and they are especially common on the shore of La Cha- 
rente. Again, with these shells were found pebbles of basalt, 
which could not have been taken from the valley of the 
Vezere, but might have been obtained from that of the 
Dordogne. Hence we are led to suppose that, before coming 
to the cave district, where they found conditions specially fa- 
vorable for their mode of life, the reindeer hunters had so- 
journed on the Atlantic coast; and that they arrived at 
the banks ef the Vezere after having ascended to the valley 
of the Dordogne. Their history prior to their arrival at the 
shores of the Atlantic wll probably for ever remain a 
mystery.—Once « Week. 

—__».—__—_—— 


MR. COWSLIP’S HOLIDAY. 


It was in the month of August 18— that the Rev. Charles 
Cowslip found himself at Coire. It is an old town at the 
opening of the valley which leads up to the Pass of the Splu- 
gen. Heavy rains had made the road almost impassable, and 
he was glad to break his journey and spend the night in what 
seemed a pleasant resting-place. He was travelling, poor 
fellow, for a month’s holiday—his first for many years. Sick- 
chambers with their sad stories and poverty, which his own 
narrow means would not permit him to alleviate, were now 
left far behind, He had been fairly broken down with hard 
work, and he was at last enjoying a change which he had 
long needed. 

On stepping inside the inn, he was surprised to find no one 
to welcome him; but, as he heard voices up-stairs, he waited 
patiently. At length the host appeared, who, perceiving him 
to be an Englishman, at once exclaimed in his own patois : 
“Ah, this is lucky. Monsieur is wanted. Step this way.” 
Mr. Cowslip was forthwith conducted to an upper room, in 
which there lay upon a bed a man in a state of insensibility. 
|The host lost no time in explaining that the sick pan was an 
|Englishman—that he had fallen from a cliff, and had se- 
|riously hurt himself—that he could only speak English, and, 
lin short, that it was obviously the duty of the new-comer to 
|take the place of nurse to his fellow-countryman, At this 
}momeat, a brief return of consciousness enabled the sufferer 
| to enforce the claim; and before Mr. Gowslip knew where he 
| was, or what he was doing, he found himself thrust upon a 
|stool by the bedside, which the patient had just sense enough 
| left to prevent his quitting. “ Do not leave me; pray, do not 

leave me,” he kept repeating. The words were a spell that 

| poor Cowslip’s previous training rendered him utterly un- 
lable to break. He had scarcely broken his fast in the morn- 
ling, and he had heen jolted all day in the diligence; but 
! whatever his inclinations for food or rest might be, it was 
clear that he must forego them. There he was; landlord and 
servants had disappeared. His slightest attempt to move, or 
even change his position, was checked by the half-imperative, 
half-querulous appeal: “ Do not leave me.” 

At length the sick man fell into asleep; and as Mr. Cow- 
slip was about to seize the opportunity of stealing out of the 
room to supply at anyrate the cravings of appetite, a knock 
came to the door, with a repetition of the phrase: “ Monsicur 
is wanted.” On descending to the court-yard, he found an 
agitated, horror-stricken group standing round some object on 
the ground. They made way for him, and saw a man, ap- 
parently dead or dying, with blood flowing from his head. 
A pistol had fallen from his hand. He was dead. He had 
shot himself. Mr. Cowslip’s presence had been invoked, 
not from any definite notion of what he might be able to 
| do, but from a general sense of helplessness in the bystanders. 
| Of course he could do nothing except decipher some papers 
| which were found on the deceased, and from which it ap- 
| peared that his name was Logan. The local authorities were 

sent for; and Mr. Cowslip was only too glad to retire from 
| the scene to his old place up-stairs. Some refreshments were 
| brought to him ; and soon, under the soothing intluences of 
|food and fatigue, he tell asleep. His slumbers, however, 
{were of shert duration. He was awaked by what scemed a 
| familar voice, sayilig: “Monsieur is wanted.” The person 
| wanting Monsieur was this time a young and very pretty girl, 
Italian by birth, but‘able to speak a little English. She was 
weeping bitterly, Her story, broken by sobs (and Italian), 
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was soon told. She knew but too well the state of the pa- | you not hear how it was that he never wrote, and left you to strings of facts in geography, such as the lengths of rivers 
tient up-stairs, and she had just heard of the more terrible dis-| take such a charge upon you ?” and the heights of mountains, it must be remembered that 
aster below. She was herself the unwilling, and indeed un-| “O yes,” he replied; “the brothers asked me to meet them this is but the temporary addition of atoms to the memory, 
conscious, cause of both. . | at dinner.” and is not the healthy development of the mind. 

It is time, however, that we call the sick man by his | “Well,” Lreplied, “they gave youa good dinner, I hope, The primary use of toys to children is to keep them occu- 
name, and relate the circumstances which led up to such | at anyrate ?” pied. A mother thinks what her infant, even when only a 
an unlooked-for situation. His name was Fuller, He had| “ Yes,” answered my guileless friend; “we dined at the few months old, requires to amuse him, and she selects a 
been partner in business with the man who had just shot) Green Posts eating-house in the City, and we had roast veal | pright-colored bird, or a rattle, or something which it can 
himself. He and Logan had been friends before they be- | and greens.” —Chambers's Journal. | feel, shake, and look at. An elder child complains of having 
came partners, but, in business as in love, there is seldom a | nothing to do; and a toy or game is found, or a book of pic- 
perfect reciprocity of advantage. In the present instance, | tures or little stories, with which he may amuse himself. The 





the friendship and the money had all been on_ the side of THE SHADOW AND THE RING. | great aim of all those who understand the bringing-up of 
Fuller; Logan’s contribution had been wits only. After a | children is to keep them constantly engaged, and at the same 
short trial of business, Logan had decamped with the realis- BY JAMES MEW. | time, though encouraging them to play as long as possible 
able capital, and had been enjoying himself im Italy. It “ May I not see thee once again | with one toy, yet to change and vary their occupations and 
was there, near the Lake of Como, that he had, on a previ- Fair face—not once? Ay me, no word replies amusements as soon as they show signs of mental fatigue 
ous business journey, fallen in with the young Italian girl My love will change! Nay, my long love though vain, | Or weariness. ‘This constant employment is not only desira- 
who now “wanted Monsieur.” Ife had absconded with his Is one with rising fire and falling ia - ble for children, but it is really essential for them; they must 
partner’s money, in order to be with her, and for more than a} 4 nq cannot change until thy lover dies be doing something, and, as has been well remarked, even 
year he had been travelling about with her as his wife. It| Pair face. too full of shine for my faint eyes! mischief is but misapplied energy. Toys are the natural 
liad been in search ef his false friend and lost money that ‘ - instruments on which this energy and activity should be ex- 
Fuller had come abroad. By some information accidentally Always to me indeed must seem pended. It is the province of the toy-dealer to find objects 
received, he had been put upon the track, and he had pursued | ygayja’y boy most dear: night’s pregnant hours for the exercise of their minds and fingers, just as much as 
it only too successfully, to the scene of our story. In fact he Move wever foemfd.e on more dear in dream for the baker to supply them with bread, or the shoemaker 
had followed Logan over the Splugen Pass to Coire. Whose strange low voice is like a singing stream : with shoes. 

The two had mét upon a mountain-path ; words, such as we Whose breath is balm, which after early showers 7 Children are essentially active in every sense; and toys 
may imagine, had passed between them; there might have} 7 ieg fast enfolded in thick leaves of flowers cannot properly be called toys at all if they are merely capa- 
been a hasty blow or scufile ; at anyrate, Fuller had been found ‘ ble of being looked at, and do no more than amuse the eye 
insensible at the foot of a steep cliff, and been carried to the Ab. sweet! shall we not worship Love— for a few moments. This fact will often account for the pe- 
inn. This was on the evening previous to Mr. Cowslip’s ar-| p ove who is anne 'd ever in ae land ? culiar way in which children take fancies to their toys. Of 
rival. It seems that Logan had been seized with remorse at Still art thou eb. lend me pony ome thy slove course the glitter of anew thing, whatever it way be, lasts 
what he had done, and had come to the inn seeking to see Which maar Of then ated eneunerion im a alan for some time; but it will be remarked how they generally 
Fuller, but had been refused. In siidden desperation, he had | my glove. th yn pen sibhon. or small bend return to some old plaything, long since bereft of its beauty, 
shot himself. He had spent all his money; as long as it Male hol by "he - Aran touch of thy hand ? because they can do something with it, A broken doll, even 
lasted, he had lived in a a expensive hea ba was, in y by —— with no legs and arms, may be dressed and handled asa 
fact, hardly in his right mind} and was unable to foresee the 7 ‘ Tene baby ; a horse without legs may be dragged about the floor, 
pcan ten de of his actions, or in any way forecast the future. B Nay, by ~~ eee I swear, ae meer on: whereas a new Pores Bester is soon put aside after 
What his object had been in crossing over to Switzerland did | Y yt aver ae thi ‘k . r oe e a ee the novelty of the illustrations is forgotten; and a very 
not clearly appear, but the Italian supposed that it was either Where os th] tk we ise ™ ~~ en elaborate mechanical toy, too delicate even to be handled, is 
on some scheme of business, or, more probably, to obtain some | 5, oe ~ ; at Love's} a — _—— not much cared for after it has been exhibited a few times 
money that he had deposited there. Nothing more could be Ser ey — Soe while — audi = r and has ceased to be a novelty. 
known of his intentions. He was dead. erves Out my wee to wane away Gy tame! While carefully avoiding the mistake of making play a 

if The poor girl ended her contribution to the above sad story —e a lesson, some few toys, if well selected, may impart a vast 
if with the passionate entreaty: “ Pray, sir, help me.” Poor Ww P “> ne me Wome WEEEE OS ee amount of instruction, and that without the child having to 
i Cowslip was no more able to resist such an earnest appeal aN, > a eG exe i bt 9 cine ee undergo any undue mental strain. It would, of course, be 
aa! than the “Do not leave me” of the patient up-stairs; Dut be- Mo eet | ~tnyphertcerenondapecetn ure, undesirable tu give a little boy five or six years old a direct 
fore he could go into details of what was to be done, ore garrulous than ever yet hes choir — lesson on the principles of the bridge and the use of the key- 
y the landlord again appeared with the old announcement, Of grasshoppers,—and when she answer'd, “ No, stone. Give him, however, a box of bricks capable of making 
i “ Monsieur is wanted.” Fuller had awakened, and, finding They ebbed awhile, faster again to flow. a bridge with the centering, and show him how to put it 
a himself alone, and, as he feared, deserted, was uttering loud @e li hil ill said “ Nay.” together: he will puzzle over it for days, try every sort of 
{i unintelligible cries. Mr. Cowslip was obliged to go back and He t t pve ing, = ec ap rep : arrangement, and unwittingly become gradually and practi- 
; quiet him, after bidding the young Italian return on the | #¢ took her ring, which when she took again : cally acquainted with some important mechanical laws. 
; following morning, for it was now towards evening. His = had — for his,—the falling light of day Again, a little model of a steam-engine made to work by gas 
HH head was in a whirl; he seemed to have plunged into the ade small their diflerence-—nor sought more stay, or spirit, which may be bought for a few shillings, is a most 
a 


vortex of a perfect Maelstrom of troubles. ‘To drift round But left her half in joy, yet, being fain _ 
under the mysterious influence of the current seemed the only | That he should linger longer, half in pain. 
course of proceeding. Once more he took his place on the 


attractive toy. Children will watch it for hours. They see 
the water poured in; they remark that it is made to boil, and 
soon has to be replenished; they notice the action of the 


\, 


th stool by the bedside. The sick man held him by the hand, Soon as the first red morning flame valves, the piston, the crank, and all the parts. When they 
i and extorted a promise that he would not leave him till | Stole in her room, the alien ring was known, come to study the treoretical laws of steam and machines, 
iy his recovery was assured, or, as scemed more probable, And he was summon’d, who scarce heard her name half the difficulty of their first lessons vanishes. If, during 
tl death released him from his sufferings. In this uneasy po- But with his heart within him burning came, his play, the child is so fortunate as to have a really educated 
. itio » passe » nicht between waking : sleeping, | And found her by a fountain all alone, oO . se -quainted wi in 
iE sition he passed the night between waking and sleeping. | ANC f : y nurse or mother, herself acquainted with the outlines of such 
f When morning broke, the first sound that recalled him to a} Walking with fair set face as hard as stone— general knowledge, the child’s play may be made, by simple 
sense of the general situation was the now quite familiar and . toys, far more educational and interesting than any set lesson, 
expected phrase, “ Monsicur is wanted.” : Cold as the stone marge where she set and the result of the instruction far more fixed on his mind 
“ Monsicur” mechanically arose, and, as Fuller’ was still in | His ring, and redemanded hers; but he, than the simplest theoretical idea could ever be by any num- 
a deep sleep, stole out of the room, and went down to the Pm ee ha Ww = me Po yet ber of repetitions and learnings by heart. 
court-yard of the inn. The person who wanted him was the Shall wear it—she whom 1 may least forget, What is true concerning the box of bricks and the model 


driver of a carriage. It was the reféwrino who had brought | 4nd love of all the world next after thee, 
Logan and the Italian from the other side of the Pass. He | She will receive my ring, I know, from me. 
was clamorous for his money, and had been threatening the 


engine is also true of a number of other toys; that is, they 
depend for their action on certain Jaws, with which, by a 
little skill, chiléren may be made practically familiar without 


poor widowed girl with terrible consequences if she did not “ And wilt thou,” she almost said, “dare ?” any undue taxing of their minds, and during the time they 
find instant means to pay him. It was, in fact, this pressing A child’s cheek flush’d with heat in summer noon are engaged in play. Of these may be mentioned, the kite, 
difficulty which had brought her to Mr. Cowslip on the pre- Was hers, who ask’d as one without all care, — magnetic fish ; hydrostatic toys, with water-wells, fountains, 
vious evening ; and she was now waiting with the vetturino, | ,, Fair is she, then? Ay,” quoth he, “all too fair, etc.; pneumatic toys, such as pop-guns, ete.; tops of all 
to whom she had spoken of the Englishman as one in whose Tush! give to whom thou wilt thy worthless boon ; sorts, the kaleidoscope, the magic wheel, etc. All these in- 
pity and power to help she had implicit confidence. I marvel much the maid was found so soon. volve scientific laws which a child may understand familiarly 
t was indeed ahard case. Mr. Cowslip’s little viatieoum ‘ f with no more difficulty, if properly put before him, than he 
was scarcely touched. He was not a very calculating person. But while she yet spoke, the ring fell usually finds in learning to read. 
A napoleon or two would get rid of one trouble at anyrate. | In the water, which her own rare semblance bore ; The feature of the Kindergarten School is that play is really 
To return to her home was all that the poor girl could now She saw, and sigh’d, and smiled, and said, “ Ah, well ; made toa great extent the means of instruction. “This idea 
think of as an assuagement of her sorrows. It was speedily Good sooth full pretty love-tales canst thou tell. 


seems to be capable of greater development than it is at pre- 
sent, even in those excellently conducted institutions. With 
very young children, particularly in infant schools, the less 


agreed that the vetturino should take her back as far as his | Then took him to her room, and closed her door, 
own town of Chiavenna, from whence Mr. Cowslip supplied | And never begg’d her ring back any more. 
the means of travel to her own home. The vetturino was — Belgravia. the instruction partakes of the nature of a regular lesson the 
not an unkindly sort of fellow, and he was put into good hu- ee ieee better. The importance of early teaching, among the poor 
mor by the payment of his hire, and something handsome for TOYS AS TEACHERS especially, is obvious ; and yet the evils of straining the mind 
the return journey. z OYS AS TEACHERS. and overtaxing the energy of very young children, by too 
The dead man_was buried. Te had but the one mourner,| The daily occupations of us all, whether we wish it or not,|rigid a course of training, are most serious. Toys, when 
whose life he had blasted in reckless pursuit of his own brief | have important and evident influences on our characters and carefully selected, seem to supply the means of avoiding the 
pleasure. Then she took her departure up the wildest and dispositions. This is the case even with the grown-up man | latter evil, and at the same time of securing the early impart- 
most picturesque of Alpine passes. Mr. Cowslip once more possessing vigorous strength of mind and body, for, accord- | ing of knowledge. 
retired to the sick-room. s ing as he habituates himself to various occupations or amuse-| Reading may be taught entirely by means of the various 
Fuller’s recovery was slow and fitful. There had been} ments, so invariably is the bent of his mind and the tone of | games and toys with letters and words which are in common 
concussion of the brain. Happily, no limbs were broken. | his character influenced. This effect no doubt varies with|use. These toys depend for their interest and attraction on 
A sprained ankle and some severe bruises were the only | individuals, and is stronger with some than with others; but|the way they are put before children. With one teacher, 
bodily injuries he had sustained. the principle remains true, that the so-called trifling events | they are little better than a dry spelling-book ; whereas with 
of our daily life, over which we have complete control, have | another, the finding out of the different letters and the plac- 
an important effect in moulding our characters. ing them together like a puzzle may interest a child for hours, 
If this, then, be true with grown-up persons, it is evident | during which the infant is learning to read and spell in the 
that with children, while the mind is in a plastic condition, | best possible manner, and in a way he is least likely to forget. 
easily susceptible of impressions, and readily moulded, every | The tirst four rules of arithmetic, again, may be taught almost 
: : occupation and habit must have still greater permanent influ-| entirely by means of cube bricks, and a great step made in 
the circumstances by telegraph seemed hardly advisable, so|ence. The little trifles, therefore, on which each child is con-| the formidable multiplication table, before the child is wea- 
poor Cowslip resigned himself to still a few more days of | stantly engaged, and the way the play-hours in the nursery |ried out with the monotonous repetition of what too often 
nursing, and finally wrote a letter requesting to be informed | are spent, must assist in forming that child’s character. seems to him an endless and meaningless list of figures. 
by telegraph what steps should be taken for his patient. An] On this supposition, the use of toys cannot be insignificant, | Writing is the only subject which pcrhaps requires more 
inasmuch as, during wany years of infancy, a child’s mind | direct lesson-work. Even here, however, the “ printing” let- 
dwells on the idea of play and playthings with greater inte-| ters used to teach reading may be copied on a slate, their 
Already more than half of Mr. Cowslip’s holiday had} rest and attention than on any other subject. Toys snd/shape learned, and, what is of still greater importance, the 
passed away; it would be another week or more before fresh | playing are certainly a necessary part of the child’s occupa-| power of holding and guiding a pencil imparted, before the 
letters could be received and :nswered. In that time the] tion; and therefore an appreciation of the most advantageous | copy-book pot-hook and hanger has made writing an unplea- 
patient might be moved or Jeft in safety. Letters were writ-| descriptions to suit the characters of different children, and | sant and tedious task. : 
ten, but no answer came. It was the end of the month be-| the best way in which such toys may be used, are considera-| Cookery as a regular subject of instruction in girls’ schools 
fore Fuller could be moved ; his funds were exhausted; and | tions worthy the attention and thought of all who are really | has hitherto been looked upon as one of those things which, 
Mr. Cowslip’s modest allowance for his holiday had for the | alive to the importance of the early training of the young. In| though no doubt desirable, is unfortunately impossible. Toys, 
most part gone as we have described. At starting, it had | fact, it is evident that toys must be considered as educational. | however, seem to prove that this is a mistake. Judging 
been a question whether he should take his sister with him to] In saying that they should be educational, it is not intended | from the collection of cooking-stoves which Mr, Cremer has 
share the pleasure of the trip; it had, however, been thought | that a chiki is to look upon his play as a lesson; for if he do| brought together in his International collection ‘of toys in the 
more prudent to save the money ; for her it would be holiday | so, it will altogether cease to be play. Nothing is more pain- | Exhibition this year, it is clear that “ pretending to cook” is 
enough to see her brother return refreshed and strengthened ful than to see a child without life and spirits, and that de- | largely played at by children of all countries. hese stoves, 
for his next long spell of work. It was well that it had been light in playtime, which is not only natural, but essential to though in miniature, are made large enough, and are so fitted 
so determined, for the sum thus set apart was almost all] its well-being. It is believed that nothing is worse than to | for gas, as to be capable of dressing a small dinner. It would 
wanted to carry home the sick man and his nurse. They ar-| encourage habits of too strict attention to books and lessons | seem that, by a regular course of instruction in practical play- 
rived safely, and parted at London Bridge. during the earliest years of life. If this be done, the bodily | cooking, a most agreeable and permanently useful game 
‘s le : , health is not kept in full vigor; and although it is possible | might be introduced in all schools, to the immense advantage 
But,” said I to Mr. Cowslip, when he told me the story up| for scme little children of six or seven years to be taught a | of all classes. 
to this point, “did you never hear from the brother? Did , number of high-sounding subjects, even to be able to repeat} Not only in direct instruction, however, is the use of toys 


“ After a day or two,” said Mr. Cowslip, “ I shall be able to 
leave him, when I have telegraphed to his friends.” It was, 
however, many days before Fuller’s recovery was sufficiently 
advanced to trouble him with questions about his friends and 
circumstances. It then appeared that he had but one brother, 
a clerk or junior,partner in a merchant's house. To detail 


answer was not long coming; it was concise, and to the 
point : “ My brother is in good hands; pay attention to him.” 
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to be considered educational, but those playthings to which a 
child is accustomed have no small influence on his general 
tone of thought. To those who are naturally over-quiet and 
studious, those toys should be given which are likely to de- | 
velop the physical powers, such as a rocking-horse, a cart 
requiring to be drawn about, a wheelbarrow, a set of garden- ! 
ing tools, a drum, and the like. It would be better to encour- 
age such children to thisdescription of playing, rather than to_ 
allow them constantly to amuse themselves, after the bent of | 
their inclinations, with books, puzzles, and other sedentary | 
amusements. For those full of life, and whom it is impossi- 
ble to keep still for many minutes at a time, the occasional | 
use of the quieter toys which are to be avoided in the former 
case is desirable. In France, guns, swords, and miniature 
war implements are looked upon as almost the only play- 
things for a boy, and this national taste has undoubtedly had 
a considerable influence on the national character. 

A few words should be said of the doll, which is the most 
natural and universal toy. It must be owned that the Eng- 
lish taste in dolls is better than that of their neighbors on the 
other side of the Channel. An English doll is almost always | 
an imitation of a child; the French, on the other hand, is a! 
very fashionable young lady, and but too often made to imi- 
tate as nearly as may be a class of the community concerning 
whose ways and style all will agree little children should be 
as far removed from, and as little familiarised with as possi- 
ble. It is true that the French dolls have other uses; they 
serve first as models of fashion; but what we urge is that 
children’s playthings are in themselves sufliciently important | 
not to be merely out of date models of the follies of grown-up 
persons. 

The dressing of dolls may be made a most pleasant mode of 
teaching a little girl to work. All girls are fond of dreesing | 
their own toy-babies, though they soon weary of hemming | 
dusters. By making dolls’ clothes exact miniatures of chil- 
dren’s garments, so that they will take on and off, agreeable 
occupation in needlework will be found for a little girl. The 
child will easily be made to take a pride in having all her 
doll’s wardrobe as neat and well worked as she can; and 
good habits of care, neatness, and order may thus be inculcated. 


THE ALBION. 


set his heart upon founding a paper of his own, and during 
the next six months—that is, until the press law of 1868 was 
voted—he stimulated public curiosity by repeating twice a 
week to his readers that for the moment his pen was shackled, 
but that as soon as he was free he meant to lay about him in 
a way that would astonish them. Personally, Rochefort was 
then a man of gentle though impulsive disposition, and a 
very charming companion. His manners were quiet and 
polished, and he seldom laughed; but when he did so the 
laugh came straight from the heart, and was frank and sunny 
as a boy's. It was not possible to remain many minutes in 
his society without being amused, for he threw quaint lights 
on common things, wielded persiflage with a demure face ; 
and, without spitefulness, would skewer his man through 
with an epigram as no other Boulevard wit could. Besides 
this, he possessed that superficial acquaintance with varied 
topies which censtitutes worldly knowledge and renders con- 


| versation so easy; and on art matters he was an authority. 


Of an afternoon when there was a picture sale on, he was 
generally to be met with at the Hotel Drouot examining 
vaunted masterpieces with an expert's eye, and criticising 


them in a crisp terse way that was often more entertaining to | 


his audience than pleasing to the auctioneer. But what 
Rochefort needed was somebody ever present at his elbow to 
revise what he wrote, and appeal to his own good taste when 
he went astray. As a journalist, it may be said that he has 
come to grief for want of an editor. Men laboring under a 
grievance, real or supposed, with a taste for writing and an 
excitable temper, cannot safely be trusted alone with a pen. 


‘In the heat of composition they say things much bitterer 
‘than they intend, and which they regret afterwards when 


regrets are of no use. It is doubtful whether Rochefort ever 
wrote twenty lines of his most famous satires in cold blood, 
It was his habit to go down to the office of the Lanterne on 
the eve of publication day withoutasingle line of manuscript 
in his pocket. Ile would write off a whole number ata spurt, 


throwing the sheets to the printer's boy as fast as they were | 


written, and leaving all work of revision to the corrector. 
What the success of the Lunterne was there is no need to 
/recall. The unwise M Pinard, following in the wake of the 


In this way, as has already been pointed out, play, and useful timid M. de Lavalette, did more perhaps for Rochefort’s popu- 


instruction, and training may be combined through the agency 
of toys. In watching a little girl play with her doll, an insight 
may often be obtained into the mode in which the child 
herself is being brought up. When young, we all imitate 
more or less the habits and manners of our elders; and in 
whichever way a child is seen using her doll, whether it be 
roughly, kindly, or gently, or by making a great fuss over its 
appearance, such as thinking chiefly of the fashion of its 
dress and ornaments, so may the characteristic features of 
the treatment that child herself receives at home be frequently 
inferred. 

The cost of toys cannot be taken as a guide to their usefu!- 
ness or value. To a certain extent, as in all other articles, it 
is true that good things cannot be had for nothing, but the 
most expensive playthings are by no means necessarily the 
best. Nothing is more desirable than to encourage children 
as much as possible to make some of their own toys; when 
they do this, it aflords them immense pleasure and amuse- 
ment. It should also be borne in mind that the fewer play- 
things a child has in use at the same time the better. Too 
many at once encourage restlessness and a continual want of 
change and variety, and prevent habits of attention and con- 
tentment being developed. The art of showing children how 
to the best advantage, to make toys, and, in short, to enjoy 
play as much as possible, though natural to some persons, is 
frequently wanting to a lamentable extent with many nurses, 
mothers, and teachers. A few practical hints on this sub- 
ject might and should be included in the course of training 
given to all teachers, and especially to those who devote 
themselves to infants. 

In conclusion, we assert, that if toys are not turned to the 
greatest account, the fault lies with us adults, who are not 
capable of making the most of those means and agents for 
training our offspring which we find ready to our hands.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 

—_—- > —-- — 


HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


No further back than four years ago—that is, in the Exhi- 
bition year—Henri Rochefort was little known outside Paris. 
He was then writing two chroniques a week in the Figaro ; 
but these articles, tart, pungent, and full of a bitter kind of 
good sense essentially Parisian, were chiefly relished on the 

oulevards, where alone their peculiar merits of style and 
lurking irony could be properly appreciated. It used to be a 
very curious thing in those days to follow the discussions that 
were carried on in the columns of the Figaro itsel{ between 
Rochefort and his editor, Hardly an article of Rochefort’s 
appeared without a preface from M. de Villemessant remind- 
ing the public that his contributors were all individually re- 
sponsible for their own opinions, and that he in his editorial 
capacity washed his hands of the whole business. These 
prefaces grew longer and more frightened in tone, as Roche- 
fort, deserting the social and dramatic topics to which he had 
confined himself in the Charivari and Soleil (where he had 
first written), branched off on the political road, and began to 
tilt at all the windmills he met on his way, like a very Don 
Quixote as he was. 1 am inclined to think that it was a great 
pity that Rochefort ever touched politics, for they spoiled in 
him an incomparable humorist. His articles in the Soleii—a 
non-political organ—were something unique in journalism, 
embracing a range of subjects with which first class writers 
will not generally deal. It was his province to call extortion- 
ate cabmen to order, hold up to contumely cafe waiters who 
misbehaved themselves, expose tricks of trade, come down 
sharply on careless actors or overdressed actresses, and mete 
out justice both unsparing and wholesome to brother journal- 
ists—and authors whom he caught tipping in affectation. In 
his own small way he certainly did good. I know actors and 
actresses were horribly afraid of him, and at the particular 
restaurant where he habitually dined the waiters were trained 
up to a pitch of perfection that was Louching to witness. But 
the qualities which rendered him so successful in attacking 
small abuses stood him in bad stead when he took to assail- 
ing big ones. He had not the art, which poor Prevost-Para- 
dol pushed so far, of veiling sarcasm in covert terms. His 
pen was a whip which he brandished noisily, and his lashes 
made such incisive weals that they quickly terrified M. de 
Lavalette, who was then Home Minister. This was a mistake 
on M. de Lavalette’s part; but it was a still greater mistake 
when he ordered M. de Villemessant to choose between ex- 
pelling Rochefort from his staff or seeing the sale of the 
Figaro interdicted within kiosks and railway stations. This 
persecution drove Rochefort with arms and baggage into the 
extreme Opposition camp. <A sort of compromise was indeed 
effected, the obnoxious chroniqueur being allowed to stay 


jlarity than Rochefort himself. But, be that as it may, the 
|author of the Lanterne was, from the month of July, 1868, a 
| noted man; and, like all noted men, had his court of worship- 
| pers and evil counsellors, who persuaded him that he was a 
political genius, and ended by completely turning his head. 
The numbers of the Brussels Lanterne, the candidature to 
the Corps Legislatif, the publication of the Marseillaise, the 
| famous escapade in connection with the Victor Noir tragedy, 
fare all episodes that bear a certain impress of madness on 
them. One feels that the hero of all these incidents is not 
his own master, that he is being carried along in a direction 
contrary to his own instincts by a torrent that he had let 
loose thinking he could stem it, but which sooner or later 
must dash him against rocks. When Rochefort stepped into 
the dock everybody was struck by his aged and broken 
appearance. His hair had turned completely grey, his face 
was wrinkled and pinched, and he looked for all the world 
like a man who has recovered from a brain fever extending 
over weeks or months. Yet he was notabashed. Faultlessly 
dressed and gloved, he entered the court holding his hat in 
his hand, as if he were being introduced into a drawing- 
room, and nodded with quiet self-possession and a faint smile 
to such journalists as he recognized. Then he bowed with 
respect to his judges, and by-and-by, when asked to state his 
name and profession, did so in a clear, firm, and polite voice 
that made him scem much more like a disinterested witness 
than a prisoner. Colonel Merlin was extremely courteous to 
him from first to last, and so was the verbose Commandant 
Gaveau. In fact, this was altogether an exceptional trial, un- 
marked by a single outbreak on the part of counsel or pro- 
secutor, and characterized throughout, so far as Rochefort 
himself was concerned, by the same coolness and civility as 
he evinced at starting. Rochefort, however, could not see 
that there was anything inordinately reprehensible in his 
articles in the Mot d’ Ordre. He admitted many of them were 
vulgar and in bad taste, but criminal, no; and in saying this 
he was evidently sincere. A man who writes whatever 
comes uppermost to his head in moments of anger can attach 
no great weight to his effusions. He has forgotten them 
before the ink is fairly dry, and it is a motive for surprise to 
him that others cannot do the same. Nobody who saw 
Rochefort’s mild, slightly bewildered stare and the color that 
rose to his face when Prosecutor Gaveau read the article in- 
citing the mob to destroy M. Thiers’s house, could believe for 
a moment that he really desired what his pen had written. 
Rochefort is like a child who has been playing with a for- 
midable machine the power of which he ignores.—Pull Mall 
Gazette. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





Mrs. Gatty is editing a collection of poetry for young 
people. 

“Dame Europa’s School” has been translated into Mah- 
ratti. 

Lord Lytton is at present at Ems, where he has gone to re- 
cruit his health. 

Messrs. Houlston and Sons have in the press “ Psalms of 
Life,’ by Miss Sarah Doudney. 

A“ Treatise on Horse-shoeing and Lameness,” by Joseph 
Game_gee, veterinary surgeon, Edinburgh, is in the press. 

A Welsh version of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam” has 
been published by the Rev. John Jones (Idrisyn), who trans- 
lated the Queen’s Journal into Welsh. 

Herr Arnold Ruge is engaged on a German translation of 
Lord Dalling’s “ Life of Lord Palmerston.” 

General Trochu’s contribution to recent contemporary 
literature is entitled, “ Une Page d’ Histoire devant l’ Assem- 
blée Nationale.” 

Moulvie Syud Ahmed Khan, C.5.1, is about to publish a 
work in Hindustani, to show that slavery is illegal among 
Mussulmans. 

Professor I. Morley is about to deliver to ladies at Univer- 
sity College a course of thirty-two lectures on the study of 
English literature. 

M. Hippeau has published an exhaustive collection of the 
cahiers sent to the Estates General of 1749 from Normandy. 
A book of Longer Readings from English Poets, with short 
biographies and critical estimates of the authors, by Mr. J. W. 
Hales, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, will 
be published shortly. 

An exhibition of the works of Holbein at Dresden has been 





provided he threw up politics. But from that time the man 


very successful. 
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The first part of the new edition of Dr. F. H. Stratmann’s 

Old-English Lexicon, from the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is just ready. 

The sister of M. Erckmann, one of the joint authors of the 
| Erckmann-Chatrian tales, lived in Phalsbourg during the 
siege under Napoleon I., detailed in “Le Blocus.” She sur- 

vived until the late war, saw her native town a second time 
beleaguered, and died during the second siege. 


| A-reprint of Sebastian Brand’s (Brandt's) “ Narrenschiff,” 
with woodcuts of the first edition, 1494-1495, is to be published 
| by Herr F. Lipperheid, of Berlin. 


A German translation of Mr. E. B. Tylor’s “ Primitive 
Culture” is in progress. Dr. Spengel is the translator, and 
the publishers Winter and Co., of Leipzig. 

Great preparations are being made in Germany for the ap- 
proaching centenary celebration of the birth of Alois Sene- 
felder, the inventor of lithography, who was born on the 6th 
of November, 1771. 

| A“ History of the Gothic Revival,” by Charles Eastlake, 
| Will appear shortly. It professes to be an attempt to show 
{how far the taste for medieval architecture was retained in 
| England during the last two centuries and has been redevel- 
| oped in the present. 


M. E. Hugher, Director of the Museum of Archeology at 
Le Mans, is preparing an edition of the French romance of 
Saint-Graal from a very old manuscript at Le Mans. 


Mr. C. M. Francken has produced at Amsterdam a small 
quarto volume, “ Conjectanea Critica,’ on C. Lucilius, with a 
collection of the fragments of the Turin MSS. 


The translation of Motley’s “ History of the Netherlands” 

has reached its third edition at the Hague. Mr, If. Robin- 
| son’s book on sporting dogs has also met with a translator 
| there. 

_ The library of M. Hetz, the most complete Alsatian collee- 
| tion in existence, containing 27,500 volumes, hay been pre- 
| sented to the Strasburg Library. 

The church of Beer-Ferrars, Devonshire, remarkable for its 
j tombs, bench-ends, font, and stained glass, has lately been 
reopened after “ restoration.” 

Sir Richard Wallace has purchased the Count de Nieu- 
werkerque’s celebrated collection of arms and weapons from 
the 15th and 16th centuries, at a price of £23,000. 

The Record announces the death of the authoress of the 
| well-known hymns, “Just as Tam,” “My God, my Father, 
| while I stray.” She was sister of the author of “ Horse Apo- 
| calyptice,” and of the Rev. Henry Elliott, and was related on 
| heggnother’s side to the Venn family. 

The erection of the building for the International Exhibi- 
tion at Vienna has already commenced, and the works are 
being pushed rapidly forward in order to get as much done 
as possible before the winter sets in. 

The autumn exhibition of paintings in oil will shortly open 
at the Dudley Gallery. 

There is some talk of a proposed exhibition of etchings 
and chiaro-scuro drawing in London this winter, 

The study of the English language continues to enjoy un- 
diminished popularity among our kinsmen in Holland—a 
popularity surpassing that belonging to German, French, or 
Italian. Chambers’s “ History of the English Language and 
Literature” has been reprinted, A native work on the same 
subject appears, by Mr. H. B. Dingemans. Mr. A. 8. Kok 
has published Shakspeare’s “Richard the Third,’ with 
notes. 





A new Italian work, entitled “ La Vita e i Tempi di Danicle 
Manin,” will be shortly brought out. The work will illus- 
trate the first step towards the Unity of Italy, of which 
Daniele Manin was one of the earliest promoters. 

The Constitutionnel states that all the pictures which had 
been removed from the Louvre and sent for safety to Brest 
have been restored to their former positions. The Salon 
Carre has already been opened to the public, and the remain- 
ing rooms are being rapidly prepared. 

The extreme accuracy of German-printed English books is 
well known, but it is not so generally known that the “copy” 
for many works intended for the English market is sent over 
there, set up, and the unbound sheets returned ready to be 
made up by the bookbinder at home. The manner in which 
this has been rendered possible in Germany deserves notice 
at atime when technical education is receiving so much at- 
tention. Throughout Germany “schocls of typography” 
have been established, which apprentices and artisans alike 
are induced to attend, in order to acquire an intelligent idea 
of the theory and practice of printing and its accessory arts, 
as well as an acquaintance with the foreign languages which 
are most likely to be useful in the pursuit of their calling. 
The school at Leipzig is just being enlarged, and new pro- 
fessorships founded. 

Mr. Bannister Fletcher has produced a work, which will 
shortly be published, on “ Model Houses for the Industrial 
Classes.” It embodies a review of the defects of existing 
model lodging-houses, and contains registered designs for 
model houses, from which buildings have been erected by 
the author, together with registered plans for the adaptation of 
existing dwelling-houses for letting in flats. Many useful 
hints are added to investors in small house property, on pur- 
chasing and management. 

The Messrs. Longmans are now preparing for publication 
the “ Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined,” 
by the Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Part VI. 

The general staff in Berlin is preparing an official history 
of the campaign of 1870-71. Colonel Verdy du Vernois, chief 
of division in the general staff, has been entrusted with the 
execution of the work. 

The Melbourne Age of the 12th of August says :—‘ Mr. 

Anthony Trollope, the well-known novelist, was one of the 
passengers by the Great Britain. After a stay of about a 
fortnight in Melbourne, he has left for Queensland, in order 
to spend afew weeks in that colony before the warm weather 
sets in. He willreturn cia New South Wales in a litUe more 
than a month, will make a Jong stay in Victoria, and will en- 
deavor to see all the colonics before his return to Europe by 
way of New Zealand and San Francisco. It is understood 
that Mr. Trollope, with his usual industry, managed to write 
a novel on board the Great Britain.” 
The great find of Caxton fragments made by Mr. Blades 
some years ago in the covers of a Boethius De Cons. (“ Life 
of Caxton,” Vol. IL, p. 70), belonging to the St. Alban’s 
Grammar School, has at last found an appropriate resting- 
place in the Library of the British Museum. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


: ACADEMY OF MUSIC--THE STRAKOSCH ITALIAN 
Opera Company, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 





STADT THEATRE—HERR THEODORE WACHTEL 
and the German Opera Troupe. 
~LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE.—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 





FIFTH “AVEN UE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama ** Divorce.” 





BOOTH'’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Miss Charlotte Cushman, as Meg Merrilies. 





NIBLO’S THEATRE—ON MONDAY, MR. SOTHERN 
as Lord Dundrvary. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—ON MONDAY, AND 
during the week, Mr. and Mrs, W. J. Florence in * Eileen Oge.” 
WALLACK’S THEATRE—ON MONDAY, ENGAGE- 
ment of Mr. Charles Matthews. 
On Wednesday Matin e, Mr. Charles Fechter in the * Lady of Lyons” 
for the benefit of the Chicago sufferers. 








can be counted on the fingers. 
of the Portfolio, and was continued by Poe, Griswold, Tucker- 
man, the Cary sisters, and a few others. Mr. Higginson 


] 


The race began with Dennie, | 


could not make a living by his pen alone; Mr. Bristed has | 


not probably received as much for all his sketches as it has 
cost him for a span of horses, and one of the best known of 
American poets has made scarcely five hundred a year from 
his writings. Bryant, Longfellow, and Lowell have reaped 
no very great pecuniary advantage from their poetry. The 
cause is plain. The market is supplied so easily by pilfering 
from England that it is not worth while to encourage author- 
ship here. Why pay John G. Saxe for a volume on “ Man- 
ners in the Reign of Louis XIV.,” when the same can be taken 
from the list of an English publisher without the cost of 
more than one copy? There is no encouragement to pro- 
duce books. More of Froude’s histories are sold here than 
in Great Britain; but from which land does he receive the 
greatest recompense ? 


native literature of extent is only possible at the present age 
of the world when there is bread and butter to follow from 
it, and that can never be the case while everything is stolen 
bodily from the other side of the water. 

Should the Americans produce largely in other fields than 
that of history, and an international copyright law be passed, 
the emoluments to be derived from authorship would be 
greatly increased. Mr. Bancroft would have reaped a large 
income from Great Britain had the true rule prevailed, and 
the number of copies of Uncle Tom’s Cabin circulated there 
would have made Mrs. Stowe rich, had she but had a penny 
in the shilling. Literature can be cultivated ona little oat- 
meal, but much better on good roast beef. Americans are 
| becoming aware of this, and the current of public opinion is 

‘changing. Had Dr. Draper been able to issue his History of 
Civilization on the same terms in England that he could here, 
| he might have reaped enough from it to have paid bim par- 


| tially for the time and trouble expended. As it is, we sup- 


It is an undoubted fact, that any book adapted to the pub- | pose that his profits have been very small; probably not more 


lic will sell more largely here than in England. 


This dis- | than a month’s practice as a physician is worth to him. Let 


proportion will increase in time. Whether we do or do not | the field of American authorship be the world, and we shall 
form a copyright union and zollverein with the British soon produce a better literature. ° 





American provinces or not, we shall probably number twice | 
as many people as the United Kingdom in the year 1900. | CHURCH REORGANIZATION. 
More books are bought here for the same population, and | ; 

with the inevense of wealth end the clendesd of education, | A rumor of the other day says that the Pope has called a 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING) | we may not unreasonably expect that by that time the most council of the cardinals to aid him in determining what is 
Variety Performance. Leffingwell in his Great Characters. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, “Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 
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erudite and costly works will be just as much sought after | the true course he should adopt when the King of Italy 








SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—_IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
BILLIARD TABLE—FOR THE LONG WIN- 
2 TER EVENINGS. No extra room required. Full sized Cues 
ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 95 Liberty St., N.Y, 


OSY AND COMFORTABLE HOUSES, WITH SMALL COAL 
Bills—by using Rocbuck’s Weather Strips. 
ROEBUCK BROS., No. 58 Fulton St., near Cliff. 


and Balls. Diagram free. 





SHE QUEEN OF THE TOILET, 2% Cents, (For Ladies only.) 
T L. W. MAUCK & CO., 
Cheshire, Ohio. 





E ALSO SAY GO TO B.S. SQUIRE, 104 FuLToN-sT., UP sTAIRs, 
for Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds, Silverware ; he sells direct from 
the iron safe, first hands, therefore you save. 








OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information. furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
No receipt for advertising in the Avsion is valid unless signed by 
the Proprietor. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1871. 

AUTHORS AND THE COPYRIGHT LAW. 
We have often thought that the American side of the 
copyright controversy has not been considered sufficiently. 
We have all heard of the injustice worked to the British 
author by the present defective law of the United States, and 
this evil can scarcely be too much exaggerated. It prevents 
many persons in England who wish to write from publishing 
at all, and it lessens the sale of so many really good books to 
such a degree that the price must be much enhanced. There 
is, too, the moral injustice of taking the product of a man’s 
brains without compensation or without leave. It is said that 
“ fair exchange is no robbery ;’ but no casuist that we ever 
heard of would maintain that appropriation without leave 
was no steaiing. There are, of course, a large number of 
men in the publishing business who think that a change would 
materially aflect the trade here, and wou'd inflict a serious 
injury upon them, but this can easily be shown to be entirely 
wrong. The material interests of both author and publisher 
would be improved by an alteration in the siatute. 

Until within a few years, a decision of the courts gave pro- 
perty in books to Americans in England, while the laws of 
this country did not extend the same favor to Englishmen 
here. This ruling was, however, reversed, and at present the 
two nations stand on the same footing of equal robbery. 
Only, as the number of authors has always been much less 
here, the advantage of the appropriation has been on the side 
of the Americans. In permanent works of general litera- 
ture, the other side has the preponderance in publishing of 
more than twenty to one,and of all kinds more‘than four to 
one. If the long lists issued by Harper, Lippincott, and 
Appleton are examined, it will be found that four out ot five 
books are by English authors, and not by Americans, and 
that a greater portion of ephemeral works is among the latter 
than the former. England supplies the social and business 
conditions under which authorship can alone thrive. The 
professional authors of America, not attached to the press, 


here as there. It would seem, then, that America is the 
natural field for the publication of books. 


|establishes himself in Rome, and it also says that this coun- 


The author will| cil has advised him to withdraw and set up the papacy else- 


seek the largest market, and this is unmistakably the United | ¥#¢te, "ntil the opinion of the Catholic world and the inter. 


States. 
copies where he could not dispose of three in England. 
would more than equal any disadvantages publishers might 


ee ; “ 
A really good novelist would sell here five thousand | position of God shall drive the usurpers from the Eternal 
This | City, and again give him power over the States of the 


|Church. It seems rather grotesque for a man who is infalli- 


receive from the increased cost of composition, paper and | ble in solemn public acts, when done after prayer to God for 
presswork. A book which costs here seventy cents cannot | advice, to seek for counsel from men who are not yet infalli- 


be produced in England for less than fifty-two. 
authors would treat with American publishers in many cases 
instead of with those of their own country. And there 
would be an inestimable’advantage to American booksellers 
and publishers in the determination of the question of own- 
ership and authority. Now, the former are compelled to keep 
two sets of many authors on their shelves, to answer varying 
demands. For instance, Dickens's works are published by 
Fields, Osgood and{Co., Holt and Williams, Hurd and Hough- 
ton, Appleton and Co., and T. B. Peterson and Brothers, 
besides stray volumes got out by Harper and Brothers and 
other firms. Within the past week we have received two 
copies of the same book ; one at fifty cents and the other at 
forty. There can be no profit to the firm which published 
the latter, as its edition is intrinsically worth one quarter 
more than the other. So we may say that it has sacrificed 
this amount on the whole edition owing to a defective copy- 
right law. Two well known houses have thus republished 
on each other scores of books, originally begir ning about a 
dispute concerning the ownership by courtesy of the works 
of an English author. It is generally understood among the 
trade that books are announced{through the columns of the 
Commercial Advertiser, but it has not unfrequently happened 
that two, or even three, diflerent houses have noticed the 
same book on the same day. Discovery alone gave the right 
in many cases, but in many this announcement was made 
after considerable expens2 had been incurred. It cannot 
have been forgotten that a new firm was once bankrupted 





-|here by a large one for issuing a book which the eminent 


house conceived they had a claim to, and that another was 
compelled to relinquish the issuing of a uniform set of 
Thackeray’s books for the same reason. 

This state of things we believe no publisher desires. Even 
the largest has but a certain amount of capital, and does and 
can pretend to no monopoly of all the English books 
worth being reprinted. He would still have ample and remu- 
nerative employment in getting out books, and there would 
be no danger of conflicts. Lawsuits not unfrequently have 
sprung out of such contests, and it makes a bitterness in the 
trade. More authors would then have American publishers 
than now, because when the manuscript was bought no one 
could reprintit on the owners. Better prices would be paid. Out 
of the twelve or fifteen periodicals of rank and means enough 
to engage a special novel to be written, scarcely any dare 
attempt it. If it proves popular, its contemporaries will seize 
it, and the story will be progressing in half a dozen serials at 
once. We ourselves would be glad to get a novel written for 
our columns, or to have the exclusive right of reprinting one 
here, but should we attempt such a publication we have no 
guarantee that we alone could issue it. We could aflord to 
give a thousand pounds for such a purpose, or even more, if 
we could only secure an exclusive right, and we have qpntem- 
poraries that weuld be glad to do the same thing. We have no 
hope at present for the success of the indigenous novel. The 
low percentage given to the writers renders possible only the 
rawest of books, and there is no audience through which to 
address the American people. Only four or five of the 
magazines have yet attempted American tales, and it is no 
discredit to the writers to say that these have not been great 
successes. Over fifty magazines in London contend for the 
possession of the field, a good writer is soon discovered, and 
the art of writing sketches and tales is cultivated sedulously. 
This will never be done here until the existence of a copy- 
right law renders it as necessary to pay the English author 
as the American. We have dwelt more on light literature 








than solid but the same reasoning is applicable to both, A 


English | Yle, although one of them will be after the present Pope's 


death. If the Church of Rome is under the especial tutelage 
}of the Almighty, the Pontift himself should determine on 
what is to be done. But probably he is like many other pro- 
fessors of the faith. He feels the infirmities of age, his in- 
tense belicf grows cold, and he secks from the ungodly, as 
well as the godly, those counsels which he so much needs in 
this state of perplexity, instead of relying upon a higher 
power. Indeed the father of the faithful is in a sad position 
just now, 


His earthly power is gone, and his successors in 
it are taking hold of the work with the appearance of intend- 
ing to stay permanently. The Tiber is to be turned from its 
bed; the brigands that infest the Apennines will be put 
down; the marshes will be surveyed, with a view to their 
ultimate drainage, and the hordes of idle monks will not be 
supported, ‘To retire from Rome is for the Holy Father to 
give up the contest. Possession is nine points of the law, 
and it is just as true in theology as elsewhere. The Pope, 
also, must have a place to go to, and we do not really see 
where it can be. Once the seat of the Papacy was at Avig- 
non, but that is no longer possible. Spain is torn by years 
of internal troubles, and her people are too proud and too in- 
dependent to subject themselves to the rule of a priest, and 
an Italian at that. Italy of course is inadmissible, and after 
the conduct of the Communists with poor Monseigneur Dar- 
boy a priest must be bold that would stake the existence of 
his system upon the fickle fancies of the French populace. 
Governments overturn too easily there. Austria is in oppo- 
sition, and so are most of the German governments. 

A dissent of a new class has also arisen. The claims of 
the Catholics have been recognized by many on the ground 
that their tenets were unalterable; that they were in direct 
descent from the apostles, and taught the primitive gospel 
without change, but the new sect in Germany, at the head of 
which Doellinger unwillingly places himself, deny this 
assumption, and claims that the present Bishop of Rome is 
altering that faith to which they are so attached, aud that it 
is necessary to free their congregations from his authority. 
Doellinger, it is said, believes this, but is timid, and is unwill- 
ing to have his old associates cry out against him, but Father 
Hyacinthe lends all the influence of his great name to its 
support. The old Catholics declare that the primacy of the 
Pope is such a precedence as that of the oldest created duke 
in England ; it does not give him control over the church to 
the extent which he has arrogated to himself, and this idea 
of supremacy must be repudiated. The meeting at Munich 
was largely attended, both by priests and laymen, and the 
permanent organization of the believers in the old doctrine 
agreed upon. The societies in Munich have immediately 
entered upon the work, and it is believed that throughout the 
whole of South Germany and non-Latin Europe, these con- 
gregations of the faithful will be found. There is now, in 
full communion with the new movement, the Jansenist 
Church in Utrecht, which has always claimed to be the 
rightful descendant of the early church. It has a hierarchy, 
so that the new separation will not be deprived of bishops of 
apostolical succession, deemed of so much importance by the 
Catholics. 

Some of the more far-seeing anticipate wonderful results 
for the harmony of the Christian Church from this secession, 
The Eastern Church, it is well known, has always steadily 
denied the claims of the Roman Pontiff to rule the church, 
and were able for a long series of years to maintain them- 
selves. But the overthrow of the Eastern Empire threw 
power so completely in the hands of the Italians that until 
the presen} time the former have been able to offer no great 
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resistance other than passive. Now, however, when Russia 
{s the most populous country of Europe, and three of the 
most powerful Catholic States are in opposition to Rome on 
account of her claims of secular power within their territories, 
the appearance of affairs has altogether changed. There have 
always been some of the Anglican Church who have hoped 
for a reunion of the world in the gospel, not alone as it is un- 
derstood by most sects here, but in a church of power and 
authority, and they see in the future a joining of the Greek, 
Old Catholic, and English Churches, giving the preponder- 
ance to them over the Ultra Catholics. Whether their dreams 
shall be fulfilled is a question that time only can determine. | 





THE ART OF FIRE INSURANCE. | 

The result of the late fire in Chicago has been disastrous | 
to many of our insurance companies, and yet we have reason | 
to be pleased with the comparatively good shape in which | 
our underwriters have been enabled to meet their losses. A 
conflagration such as that in Chicago is only paralleled twice | 
in the modern history of the world, and the wonder is rather | 
that they have done so well than that failure has followed in 
fifty companies. Such a disaster could not reasonably have 
been looked for, and a fire sufficient to have burnt up Troy 
or Charleston would have only shaken the most of those 
companies which have failed ; it would not have overthrown 
them. <A fate like that of Chicago is x warning to other 
American cities built of wood, and should cause owners of 
buildings to display more care in their construction, and more 
watchfulness in insurance. Very little discretion was dis. 
played by many men in the burnt distr.ct in taking their 
policies, and we believe but little is exercised here. 

After these first temporary buildings are up, none should 
be permitted to be erected unless of brick, stone, iron, or 
other non-inflammable substance. All experts know that a 
truly fire-proof building is impossible, under the ordinary 
conditions of commerce; that even if it is built of granite, 
with iron beams and concrete filling, the granite will crumble 
with heat, and the iron beams bend and bring down the 
building as Samson did the pillars of the temple. Yet in an 
ordinary attack there is no danger, and ina well built city 
there can be no’ possibility of an extraordinary conflagration 
taking place. No headway can be attained, and no house 
enveloped in a shect of flame from its neighbors. It would 
not be necessary to demand in the new Chicago iron floors or 
frames, but simply roofs cf tin or slate, and well constructed 
exteriors. We believe also that iron shutters would be very 
eflective. The water supply should be so far underground 
that it could not be affected by frost, and every half mile or 
soa street should be laid out of extra width where extra pre- 
cautions against the work of the incendiary were taken. 

It is hard to tell just how much of a blow the companies 
have received from this calamity. There are three principal 
centres of this business in the United States—Boston, Hart- 
ford, and New York. We have no figures at hand showing 
the condition of the underwriters of the two former places a 
month ago, but we do know that there were one hundred 
and five millions of assets in those organized here. Perhaps 
one third of this is lost, although we have no definite means 
of telling until the recent requisition of Superintendent 
Miller is complied with. In the whole country fifty-one com- 
panies have suspended, but their assets, it is claimed, are 
about equal to the demands upon them. It is a grievous 
thing to the stockholders, but those who have put their faith 
in the New York companies are not deceived. Claims on 
them are in the best shape of any. Those who paid into 
Chicago hands are the worst off. 

For the managers of the remaining companies this fire is 
pregnant with lessons. It has proved that rates were gener- 
ally too low, and that there was too great a desire to take risks 
and too close a competition in business. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The London journals are complaining again of Yankee 
cuteness. It appears that during the recent monetary ease 
speculators took advantage of the reviving confidence to 
place sundry Nevada and Colorado mines on the market at 
such fabulous prices as to prevent any possible return on the 
capital invested. These shares at first were Lolstered up to a pre- 
mium, but under a stringent money market, with a heavy de- 
cline on the best securities, they are almost unsaleable. We 
have again and again warned our English readers not to med- 
die in such undertakings unless they are endorsed by respon- 
sible firms on this side of the Atlantic. United States mining 
securities are largely dealt in at Boston and San Francisco, 
and to those cities we advise London to leave the monopoly. 
The Canadians are also in the same field, we perceive, a won- 
derful oil company having been recently launched there with 
a capital of £350,000, the dividends to which will carry re- 
gret and disappointment to many an English household. 
Then there are some American Railroad lines whose bonds are 
of a doubtful character. Before recommending any such se- 
curities to our readers, we invariably make investigation on 
their real and prospective value, and we shall at all times 
be willing to impart any private information to our subscri- 
bers relating to investments they may wish to make in these 
and other American securities. 

The ravages of the fires in Wisconsin and Michigan have 
been understated. Thousands of houses have been devas- 
tated, and the crops of a vast extent of country have been 


x 


tosay how many were destroyed, but it is probable they were | 


not less than two thousand. Houses, fences, orchards, and 
all are gone, and in many cases the ground was burnt down 
to the depth of six inches or a foot. It is a magnificent but 
awful sight to see a forest in flames, but we hope to be spared 
the contemplation of such pyrotechny while human beings 
are in danger. Multitudes of other conflagrations are re- 
ported, among them those of the woods ir Western New 
York. The danger of permanent injury from these is not 
great, as they are detached by wide fields from each other. 
The Northwestern calamity calls for our most active sympa- 
thy as a Christian nation, and the mere fact of our having 


| given to the Chicago suflerers should not blind our eyes to the 


claims of the farmers ‘and lumbermen of remote Wisconsin 
and Michigan. The Mayors of Milwaukee and Detroit will 
receive contributions. 

It will be remembered that when the question of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway was first seriously broached, we strongly 
urged on the Dominion Government the advisability of re- 
stricting their efforts in the first place to the opening up of 
the country west of Fort Garry, as we were convinced from 
personal experience that the road from Ottawa to Manitoba 
presented almost insurmountable difficulties, except by the 
aid of such lavish expenditure as would seriously endanger 
the success of the entire road. Every day accounts reach us 
confirming the soundness of these ideas, which at the time 
were met by much unmerited abuse on the part of the Do- 
minion press. It now appears that the surveying parties sent 
out by the government between Lake Superior and Fort 
Garry are undergoing the greatest hardships. In some in- 
stances they are so pressed for provisions as to despoil the 
Indians of their supplies; their clothing is torn to tatters, 
their boats are almost unfit for use, and the prospect is alto- 
gether so alarming as to impress us with some sad disaster. 
We recommend that immediate succor be forwarded to these 
surveying parties, and that they may be recalled from that 
desert of swamps and morasses until refuges are established 
to which they can retire to replenish their supplies and recu- 
perate the strength so needed in the prosecution of a scheme 
deemed patriotic by some and foolhardy by others. 


It was Byron, we believe, who said that a consolation of 
the patriot was to be killed in battle, and find his name mis- 
spelled next day inthe newspapers. This retlection is forecd 
upon us by the publication of the twenty-sixth volume of 
the “ Roll of Honor,” a list of soldiers who have died in the 
Federal Army. Mistakes without number occur in the roster, 
as it does in the rolls published by the several States. In that 
issued in Albany, which gives the names of some two hun- 
dred thousand men who were enlisted in this State during 
the late civil war, the errors are of the grossest. In one re- 
giment which had two colonels, only one is mentioned ; of 
seven majors, only three are down, and in one company that 
had during its term of service twelve commissioned officers, 
only five are registered. Of the soldiers that encountered 
the trials and discomforts of war, more than one hundred 
are omitted. The muster-in roll is used, and not the 
muster-out. So that of those who came a day late, and left 
their bodies on the battle-field, no memorial exists except the 
recollections of their fellows. Of those that remain, it 
would almost take a Champollion or Young to tell who 
bore the appellations. The government ought certainly, if 
it concluded to print these, to have done so with ordinary 
care, that they might be of avail as historical documents. As 
it is, the huge quartos are of no value whatever. 


The recent translation of Plato by Professor Jowett has 
excited the liveliest interest in literary and philosophical 
circles both in England and this country. Professor Jowett 
is well known as one of the foremost Grecians in England, 
and also as one of those speculators in religious and philo- 
sophical thought who, like the late Theodore Parker, are not 
content solely with received traditions, but seek to investigate 
for themselves and to establish the truth on their own foun- 
dations. His translation of Plato has been looked for with 
interest for years. Plato was so much the foremost philo- 
sophical mind of antiquity that he who would understand it 
thoroughly must know him. At the same time, his views 
were much more progressive than those of his contemporaries, 
and his theories have often a boldness that must have been 
startling to the thinkers of his own time. Emerson well ex- 
presses the influence of this master mind. He declares him 
to have anticipated and worked out many of the problems of 
the present day. He who would know the latest must study 
the earliest. The labor of translation has been well per- 
formed ; Plato lives again in an English dress. We hail this 
contribution to the thought of England and America. Phil- 
osophers find it necessary to go to the great teacher of an- 
tiquity as political economists do to the works of Adam 
Smith. We have added, not superseded. 

The Riverside Bulletin, the little sheet issued by Hurd and 
Houghton, makes some excellent suggestions concerning the 
binding of books. It is a subject little thought of, but still 
of great value. The old solid bindings have gone out of use 
on ordinary books, and the new come to us in all the glory of 
bright-colored muslin. Some of these dyes are quite transi- 
tory, so much so that books which have been taken care of 
frequently show at the end of only two years a decided fad- 
ing. Black we have generally found to be very durable, and 
blue the most fleeting. Scarcely any of the volumes issued 
ten years ago are at all presentable, and the difference between 
a cloth bound library selected in 1867 and 1870 is quite 








lost, The worst of all, however, is the loss of lives. It is hard 


marked, We should do with our books as is done in France 











and Germany—issue in paper, and wait for binding. Many 
books are only worth being read once, and many not at all. 
Why pay the publisher seventy-five cents for the cover, 
which of course is worthless if the contents are? Binding is 
quite poorly done in the United States in towns of one hun- 
dred thousand population and under, but it would not be if this 
plan were carried out. In former days the way of binding 
was much more substantial than now. We have seen a book 
printed about the year 1700, and consequently having suf- 
fered much from time before the period at which it fell under 
our observation, that was given to two little children as a 
plaything. It was hauled and pulled about by them daily 
for a year and a half before cither cover came off, and this 
treatment was of the roughest. How iong, O Bulletin, would 
one of our modern cloth bound books have survived such 
usage ? We know many volumes two hundred and even three 
hundred years old where the outside is as firm and solid as if 
they were got out by Matthews yesterday. The bibliopegic 
art can certainly be carried on better than it is. 

The introduction of the postal card is not likely to be of 
such unmixed utility as its friends claim. Through the Eng. 
lish posts indecent and insulting missives are common, and a 
recent decision of a magistrate declares that, as a letter is not 
a publication, there can be no way of restraining the utterers 
We hardly think that this construction will be held to be 
good law in this country, but it is undeniable that matter 
which is not libellous can be very annoying, as, for instance 
a tradesman’s bill. After the twentieth time or so you con? 
sider whether you have a horsewhip or not, or whether one 
must be bought. One of the erudite bishops of the English 
Church defied curiosity by writing his little epistles in Greek, 
but then that can’t always be done. It is necessary not only 
that you shall know Greek, but that your friend shall also. 

Judge Barnard is doing well in putting a stop to the 
iniquities of such a place as the Ludlow street jail. It is the 
common belief that imprisonment for debt has been abolished 
in this State, but by a construction of the statute as ingeni- 
ous as it is revolting, a debtor can be incarcerated without 
trial for such a time as may please the fancy of his creditor, 
The stories of suflering and wrong connected with this place 
are not new, but they now seem for the first time to have 
attracted the attention of one able and willing to reform the 
evil doings. The Marshalsea is gone in England, and im- 
prisonment by debt is becoming a relic of by-gone ages every- 
where except here, and it is to be hoped that the efforts of 
Judge Barnard and the action of the next Legislature will 
finally abolish any attempt to enforce the collection of debts 
by the aid of prisons. 


———__+—-— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Lost Despatch. Translated from the German of Fried- 
rich Friedrich. By L. A. Williams. Boston: James R. Os- 
good and Company. <A story of incident rather than of 
character, but the incidents are clumsily arranged, and the 
conclusion inartistically wrought out. The hero of the story, 
jn fact, if not in the author’s design—for he is not the lover— 
is a detective of police, who is indebted to accident more 
than to his own skill for the solution of the mystery of the 
“Lost Despatch.” The simple quict tone that pervades the 
narrative is characteristically German, and is admirab! y pre 
servedin the translation, despite occasional verbal infelicities 
—evidently the translator's own. 

Behind the Veil. By the author of “Six Months Hence.» 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. A tale of English 
domestic life, whose brightness and cheeriness becomes sud- 
denly clouded and darkened by being crossed with a passage 
from the criminal side of Australian experiences. The lead- 
ing characters are cleverly sketched, and for the most part 
are such as we like to know, and are or ought to be the bet- 
ter for knowing. The style is pure, clear, and forcible, and 
the tone of the story elevated and improving. Some charm- 
ing bits of humor of Dickensy flavor, and some quite natural 
pathos, relieve the shadows that brood over the way before 
the “ Veil” is lifted. The mystery is quite well preserved 
until it suits the author’s purpose to reveal it, but some of 
the incidents savor too much of the unnaturally improbable, 
others are irrelevant or inconsequential, and the development 
of the story altogether crude and inartistic, But despite these 
defects in the treatment of the materials used, we can not 
but feel that the author possesses latent resources of power 
and skill that give high promise of future success. 

‘uncred, or the New Crusade. By the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli. New York: D. Appletonand Company. An Eng- 
lish nobleman, carefully educated in seclusion from all the 
world except his family and his instructors, upon attaining 
his majority, the festivities attending which event form some 
of the most pleasing chapters in the volume, astounds his 
father and plunges into the deepest anxiety his mother by 
refusing the seat in the House of Commons which they had 
caused to be vacated for his especial behoof, or to enter upon 
any of the duties, social or political, to which his rank, his 
wealth, and his culture seemed to call him. The young 
Lord Montacute, having taken counsel of his inner con- 
sciousness, has reached the conclusion at the very threshold 
of his career that government, religion, education, and civi- 
lization, in so far as the conditions and experiences of the 
English people are concerned, are only as many names repre- 
senting nothing real, true and substantial in the life of the 








people. Possessing, or rather possessed by a religious naturg 
morbidly sentimental, deeply cons¢icvtious and desirous of 
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him the higher pathway to which he aspires, he conceives the | 
idea that only in Palestine, the land consecrated by Divine | 
presence and Divine suffering, can the inspiration for which 
he longs be vouchsafed. Nothing less than a pilgrimage to! 
the Holy Land will satisfy the aspirations of his soul. After 
vainly striving to divert him from this purpose by appeals 
through a clergyman and his reason, and the religious faith 
in which he had been educated, and by appeals to his other 
nature through a sudden introduction to society, from which» 
until now, he had been quite excluded, and which latter 
effort was far more nearly successful than; the former, Tan. 
cred at last satisfied the desire of his heart by making the 
pilgrimage in imitation of "that made by one of his ancestors 
in the time of the crusades, and bearing about as much 
resemblance to it as does Hawthorne’s “ Celestial Railway” 
to the “ Progress” of Bunyan’s devout “ Pilgrim.” The 
remainder of the volume is a narrative of Tancred’s adven- 
tures in the Holy Land, by no means devoid of interest in 
themselves, but transfused with so much religious senti- 
mentality with which it is impossible for the average 
Christian to get into sympathy, and interpolated with so 
many discussions concerning the complications of state- 
craft, ever seeking a solution of} the perpetually insoluble 
“Eastern Question,” about which nobody cares, as to be in- 
expressibly dry and tedious. The story ends abruptly with 
an avowal by Tancred of his love for a beautiful Jewess and 
the simultaneous arrival of his parents on the scene, the de- 
nouement being left to the imagination of the reader. The 
story exemplifies all the excellencies and all the faults which 
characicrize the writings of this distinguished author and 
statesman. Among the latter may be noted the easy facility 
with which he puts himself, in the characters of his heroes, 
quite outside the pale of all ordinary human interest and 
sympathy. He loves to disport on airy, sublimated heights 
of speculation, where the multitude neither can nor care to 
follow him. Again, an air of insincerity pervades his specu- 
lations, leaying the reader in perpetual doubt whether he is 
himself in sympathy with the characters he delineates, or is 
only exposing them and their vagaries to ridicule. But there 
is the charm of his smooth, graceful, flowing style, the vivid- 
ness of his descriptions, the clearness of his delineations of 
character, and their variety, even in the same social plane, 
which allure us, despite his faults, and lead us eagerly to 
grasp every fresh volume that falls from his pen. And thiS 
reminds us that Tancred is not a fresh volume, having been 
published in 1847. Itis one of the series of republications of 
the works of, this distinguished author new being issued by 
the Appletons. 

The Chronicles of Gotham. By the author of the “ New 
Gospel of Peace.” New York: G. W. Carleton and Com- 
pany. The keenest satire that had appeared for many years 
was that of the “ New Gospel of Peace.” It had wit, reason, 
and grotesque spelling combined, and its success was as great 
as its merits were extraordinary. The writer reappears ina 
new screed designed to cast ridicule upon Jim Fisk, Daniel 
Drew, and Vanderbilt, and is successful. There are many 
comic points, the satire bites, and he has the art of printing 
at a time when public attention is directed to the coadju- 
tors of Fisk in the Erie Road. It is in paper covers. 


Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Farieon. Boston: James R. Os- 
good and Company. This is the first of a series of novels to 
be published by this firm in uniform shape. It is a story of 
power and interest, with wit and humor, and sad and pa- 
thetic passages. Its merits are undoubted. 

In Funchon the Cricket (T. B. Peterson and Brothers) Ma- 
dame Dudevant has one of her most characteristic stories, 
It is impossible to resist the fascinations of “ Fanchon,” and 
the story is one of the most pleasing that George Sand has 
ever written. Few can be ignorant of it, especially in that 
dramatized edition which Maggie Mitchell has performed 
throughout the country, winning tears and laughter as the 
verdict of the audience. 

The Phrenological Journal for November is well edited. 
Tt contains a brief biography of Dr. McCosh, President og 
Princeton College, and an analysis of the character of Alex- 
ander $8. Stephens. McDonald Clarke is revived. 

The Catholic World is by all odds the most able organ the 
Catholics have ever had in America to expound their views. 
It discourses weighty questions with thoroughness, and avoids 
no religious question except as all professedly religious publi- 
cations do, They take the basis for granted. There is a 
closely reasoned article on authority in matters of faith, and 
another on the defection of Doellinger, which the writer says 
he has long forescen. He attributes it to the desire of politi- 
cal power, to the weakness and irresolution 6f age, and to 
the love of earthly fame. There is an article givinga medi- 
cal description of a miracle, and 2 translation of a poem by 
Lamartine. The book notices are well done, although there 
are generally several notices of goody religious treatises of 
about the average merits of our Sunday-sehvol novels, in 
which the good boy dies early from indigestion, and the bad 
boy lives until he is struck by lightning at three score and 
ten. It must, however, be a fearful task for the man who 
turns over ihe leaves of the books to be reviewed. 

Blackwvod for October is, as usual, the prince of magazines. 
Littic is written for it that bears the impress of padding, and 
the essays of Charles Lever are themselves worth more than 
the price of the book. “Fair to See” is the opening novel; 


knowing and doing his duty, destitute of faith in any of the | of the new authors on this side of the water. 
existing agencies of Church or State being able to reveal to) little of the distinctive in Couper and the men of his school. 





“ Awerican Books” is the next title. The writer discoursse 


He sees very 


They simply reproduce with a change of scene the works of 
the English born; but in Mrs. Stowe and Hawthorne he 
perceives a new and fresh flavor. The British public “ have 
acquired wonderful scraps of information about the toilette and 
expenses of an American beauty, and the easy manner in 
which she treats her lovers; and, on the other hand, we 
know how they make cakes ina New England farm-stead- 
ing,and how well literature and the fine arts may thrive in 
conjunction with washing and scrubbing.” But the aroma 
of such tales was not American, any more than the literature 
of French Canada is different from that of France, except in 
the perfection of workmanship. The quality ditfers, but not 
the kind. To Mr. Bret Harte it awards much praise, select- 
ing for its chiefest parts those points which have made him 
welcome to the American public. It recognizes the pathetic 
description, the strong sense of humor, and the freshness of 
illustration which a new country can give, and it ranks the 
author high. It awards praise to Miss Phelps, although 
knowing her works are very inartistic ; it thinks there is 
promise in Joaquin Miller, but it has no encomiums to be- 
stow upon Hans Breitmann, declaring his doggerel only fit 
for the music hall. Miss Alcott receives a half and half 
commendation. “Cornelius O'Dowd” contributes some of 
his bright paragraphs to the magazine, and the next article is 
one on “New Books.” It takes Mr. Whymper’s and Mr. 
Stephens’s recent books as the text for a homily against 
mountain climbing, declaring that the danger to life is too 
great to be counterbalanced by the pleasure of Alpine 
scenery ; Julian Fane is tenderly spoken of, and Mr. Young’s 
memoirs of his father are found amusing, though not weighty. 
Mr. Black’s “ Daughter of Heth” is acknowledged to be an 
excellent novel, and a life of Bewick is dismissed in a few 
paragraphs. “The Maid of Sker” still continues. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE CARDs. 
From the Tribune. 


The great Winter's contest of the visiting cards recom- 
mences. Suspended during the Summer, or only renewed at 
Newport and such thoroughbred and thoroughly sophisticated 
haunts, it will set in with fury in the habitable regions of our 
city once more. Now will the atmosphere around Fifth-ave. 
be darkened (or whitened) at the appointed hour by the 
shower of pasteboard transmitted from dainty kid-gloved 
hands to the cotton-g!oved hands of “ John,” through him to 
reach the perhaps gloveless hands of some other Jolin, who 
stands obsequious in the doorway. Now will every lady, 
after John has slammed the door, drive happily on to some 
other door, rearranging as she goes her display of cards, laid 
as if for a game on the opposite seat of her carriage, and 
dealt perhaps in four suits—her own cards, her daughters, 
her husband's, her “ Mr. and Mrs.” cards, and who knows 
how many more? With all this ammunition, what a very 
mitrailleuse of good society she becomes; what an accumula- 
tion of polite attentions she may discharge at any door! 
That one well-appointed woman, as she sits in her carriage, 
represents the total visiting power of self, husband, daughters, 
and possibly a son or two beside. She has all their counter- 
feit presentments in her hands, How happy she is, and how 
happy will the others be onher return, to think that dear 
mamma has disposed of so"many dear beloved tiresome social 
foes that morning. It will be three months at least, they 
think, before the A.’s and the B.’s and the C.’s will have to be 
“done” again 

Ah, but who knows how soon these fatiguing letters of the 
alphabet, rallying to the defense, will come, pasteboard in 
hand, fo return the onset? In this contest, fair ladies, “ there 
are blows to take, as well as blows to give,” in the words of 
the immortal Webster. Some day, on returning, you will 
find a half-dozen cards on your own table that will undo all 
this morning’s work, and send you forth on the war-path 
again. Is it not like a battle? It is from this subtle militar 
analogy, doubtless, that when gentlemen happen to quarrel, 
in the very best society they exchange cards as preliminary 
to a duel; and that when French journalists fight, all other 
French journalists show their sympathy fer the survivor by 
sending him their cards. When we see, therefore, these 
heroic ladies riding forth in the social battle’s magnificently 
stern array, our hearts render them the homage due to the 
brave. When we consider how complex their military 
equipment has grown, we fancy each of these self-devotei 
mothers to be an Arnold Winkelried—receiving in her martyr 
breast the points of a dozen different cards—and shouting, 
“Make way for liberty!” For is it not liberty to have 
eng off a dozen calls from your list, and found nobody at 

ome ? 


AMERICAN FEMALE SINGERS, 
From the Times. 


Mrs. Moulton will finish, at a matinee to-day, her first 
series of concerts in New York, and the success she has 
won in the metropolis will be repeated, no doubt, wherever 
her tour may extend throughout the country. The triumph 
of this gifted lady has afforded a last and crowning refuta- 
tion of opinions, once more —_ entertained than now, 
adverse to the mastery by female American singers of the 
highest style of modern Italian vocalism. Voices, it was 
admitted, our fair countrywomen might have, but they could 
not attain the breadth and passion essential to enable them 
to respond to the exacting demands of lyric art. The same 
incredulity that has attached to national eflorts in literature, and 
in other departments of wsthetic culture, has been freely ex- 
pressed here, and very often and most emphatically in truth, 
by Italian teachers and singers, who have made their way 
among us. It has now become plain that this prejudice 
could reasonably exist only in the absence of conditions 
which are indispensable to all real proficiency in art. In 
other words, when American women with voices, sensibility, 
and imaginations have gone through the proper training, 
they have met and equalled the Italians on their own ground. 
They have shown, to add to their vocal gifts and culture, 
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| plasticity, histrionic feeling, and physical grace, in a remark- 
j able degree; and when the name of Mrs. Moulton swells the 
‘list which includes those of Miss Kellogg, Mrs. Van Zandt, 
| Miss Hauck, Miss Piillips, and Miss Cary, we are confident 
that this eulogy cannot in reason be gainsaid. 

When Italian opera was first heard in New York, such a 
galaxy of native talentas this—talent that must be conceded 
to be of the first class—would have been wholly discredited ; 
but now we may be tolerably confident of possessing suc- 
cessive constellations of a like character, such as will reflect 
the highest lustre on American art. Prosperous example is a 
strong incentive, and the progressive spirit which, whether 
| we approve it or not, certainly exists at this time among 
jthe sex, will combine with such example to bring genius 
| that is now obscure forth into the light. Such a result gives 
;room only for congratulation. The ficld of song and of lyri- 
‘cal portraiture is in no sense unfeminine: and considering 
{the original qualities and the arduous efforts necessary to 
ishine in them, pre-eminence here is a lofty and enviable 
jthing. Remembering too, the mixed nationalities of our 
| people, and their singular unanimity in devotion to music, 
| fresh reasons occur for wishing the continuance of a supply 
| of artists fine in quality as well as adequate in number. As 
|we have pointed out before, the European supply is fitful and 
j|scanty, and consequently “home manufactures” in this de- 
partment may well be liberally encouraged. If we take the 
brilliant instance of Mrs. Moulton as an example, such en- 
couragement can be fully depended upon; and, although the 
rare gifts and personal charms of that lady may be held to 
constitute her an exception, we may be sure that a genuine 
feeling for the development of national art has had a good 
share in contributing to her success. We only regret that 
American male singers fail to come forward with the same 
courage, numbers and promise as their sisters. Of course, 
the same old story about the impossibility of competing with 
the Italians is applied, and with greater force, to them. Yet 
when so noble an artist as Mr. Santley appears among us, an 
artist born and brought up with the same speech as our own, 
and who has made so great a success on the Italian stage 
that, in some parts at least, he is without a living rival, there 
seems hope for American male singers of the future as 
well 








FASHIONS CHARITY 
From the New York World. 

The ultimate destination of ball-dresses has always been a 
mystery unfathomable by the masculine mind. It is known, 
of course, that the edict of fashion forbidding any belle to 
appear twice in the same toilet is occasionally circumvented 





by ingenious alterations of trimming, so that a fabric of not 
too striking pattern may be made to do duty at three or four 
parties; but beyond this the most brilliant female genius for 
transformation cannot go. What then becomes of the dis- 
carded robes? They are too flimsy to serve as underskirts or 
linings; they are neither durable enough in texture nor 
modest enough in cut to be of use to the domestics of the 
household. Dissolute youths and emissaries of the midnight 
mission may surmise the career of some of the stouter tex- 
tures of silk or, satin which find a market wherein gaudiness 
of color and lowness of corsage are no objection ; but the fate of 
the gauzy costumes which are reduced to a shreddy condi- 
tion on—or rather off—the backs of virgins of the elite in the 
gyrations of the galop has been hitherto unguessed. Now, 
however, the occasion of the Chicago fire has solved the 
distracting problem. Such worn attire is neither used for 
mosquito netting, nor for window-curtains, nor to dress dolls 
for church fairs, nor to strain jelly through, nor for any other 
immediate purpose useful or ornamental, but is stored in out 
of the way receptacles until charity shall call it forth, A 
number of sympathizing young ladies of New York, having 
heard that their sisters in Chicago were suffering for want of 
clothing to shield them from the inclement prairie blasts, 
have been found equal to the emergency, and with woman’s 
ready wit, rummaging among the spoils of past seasons, have 
filled divers hampers with their cast-off ball-dresses for imme- 
diate transmission to the scene of desolation. The comfort 
that will be afforded to the wife of some homeless laborer by 
a decolletee frock of pink tulle with six flounces may be more 
easily imagined than described, and the picture of numerous 
elderly, but industrious, mothers of families doing their day’s 
washing in low neck and short sleeves is one to rejoice the 
hearts of the philanthropic donors of so apt a gift. We for- 
get what princess it was who wondered that the people should 
cry for bread when there was so much nice cake at the 
bakers; but the excellent heart she therein showed makes us 
certain that did she live now and here she would join heart 
and hand in the benevolent enterprise which it is our privi- 
lege to record. ¥ 
FOREST CLEARINGS AND CLIMATE. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The clearing up of timber lands produces a drouth. Fire 
starts on farms or in the remaining timber, and in aday or 
two does the work which lumbermen would require years to 
perform. In this way a region is made into a treeless desert, 
and hence more drouth, more peril from fires, and more cli- 
matic problems. The winds too are made more fierce. They 
sweep over vast areas of open country, and pour with over- 
whelming force into the partial vacuum caused by the heated 
air. Under such impulses, there is no wonder that the forest 
fire grows to such fearful proportions and rages with such 
cruel violence. The richest lumber regions are the greatest 
sufferers, and with such wide-spread devastation as has 
marked the past few weeks, a short time only would suffice 
to ravage and lay waste all the forests from which our supply 
of wooden building material is procured. There is certainly 
a great want of care among forest people, and they scatter 
fire-brands with a recklessness which too often results in dire 
calamity. The ashes of a cigar or apipe, or the unheeded 
wadding of a gun carelessly lodged in stubble may start a fire 
which, mounting the winds, may ride in quick desolation 
over a whole country. The dried grass of the prairie, or the 
brown leaves of the forest ofler a harborage to the first spark, 
and svon build it up into a resistless fire. Each year these 
fires grow more frequent and burn wider areas, and they 
will continue so to do until some degree of prudence is exer- 
cised. This prudence is not merely for the moment. Fore- 
sight is required—a wise providence that forecasts the future, 
and in the light of past experience plans the means of avoid- 
ing disaster. We are already learning in our new country 
the lesson taught to the Old World by ages of misdoing. Our 
forests have been cut away, and whole States denuded of 
trees, when the simplest philosophy and the most familiar 
example taught us that this could not be done without great 
future loss and suffering. The forests compel the atmosphere 
to condense its vapors into rain. They add moisture to the 
air, and so maintain the supply at its maximum. Treeless 
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wastes are without the sources of rain, and the brazen sky he will do away with hell, I will give him half the lands I 
rarely relents over them, and pours down its grateful showers. | possess.” 

In the forest land, the brooks are full, and, sheltered from the 
sun, deliver their contents slowly and prudently to the rivers. ; 
In cleared land, the water ways fill up rapidly, flow away 
readily, and expose a large evaporating surface to the sun. | 
The water fall is not gathered or stored, and the country sut-! 
fers. 


THE MARKET FOR LAND IN TAIS CITY. 
From the Evening Post. 

Baron Nathan Meyer de Rothschild, the best financier of 
Italy, Greece, Syria, Spain, Southern France, offer his-| the first thirty years of this century, was in the habit of 
toric illustrations of a fact, which two generations in Western | saying, “ you cannot breed consols!* and he therefore never 
New York, Ohio, and Michigan have quickly discovered, and sold them for future delivery. The shrewd financier argued 
which the New England States long ago learned. The duty) in this way: True, there are eight hundred millions of pounds 
of the rural population of this country is plain. They must) of consols in existence, but at least seven hundred and sixty 
make as light inroads as possible into the forests, and they | or seven hundred and seventy millions are held for invest- 
must plant trees wherever they have a corner or a roadside ment, and there are not enough of them upon the market to 
for them. On the prairies the trees are needed as beautifiers,| make a panic, except under very extraordinary circumstances. 
and each one is just so much an addition to the cloud-making | We may fairly compare property in New York city to British 
force of the State. This subject has a for long time attracted | consols. Very little of the two thousand millions of dollars’ 
attention, and now, under the impulse of these late disasters,) worth of land and houses on Manhattan Island can be r sached 
it bids fair to receive new attention. Our climate is every by speculation. The register shows the most conservative 
year a more complete puzzle. Its caprices none can forveast | record; for, leaving out of consideration a few very large 
or explain. Some degree of regularity might be assured, if | holders of real estate, who of course hold it as an investment, 
old conditions were restored. We cannot clothe our whole | a singularly large proportion of the landed property here is 
area with forestagain, but there is room forthe restoration of | held by women. This is the surest proof possible that in- 
enormous quantities of timber, and for the rearing of forests} vestment or actual occupation is the object of the holders. 
where they once existed. Very much of the denuded land is} Women owning houses and living in them are not specula- 
not brought under agriculture. Itremains a brambly waste. | tors in their property, nor do the Stewarts, Astors, and other 
It might be replanted, and so made profitable. great holders of city land hold it for sale. Such men, in- 
—_— deed, are always ready buyers for certain kinds of property. 
RAILWAY OVERWORK. We might fairly say, therefore, you cannot breed real estate. 
‘i : Men who have been large holders of land and buildings in 
From the Star. New York for the last ten years have made fortunes, for this 

Mr. Bass, the celebrated Ale King, and a memer of the} simple reason that while the city increases in population and 
English Parliament, has lately published a paper on this sub- | wealth, no man can increase the amount of its real estate. 
jeet, which may be as advantageously perused in this country} There can be no doubt that New York is sveadily but surely 
as on the opposite side of the Atlantic. He proves that the} undergoing a great change. The immediate neighborhood of 
management of railways in general is illiberal and oppressive | the Central Park is now rapidly assuming an aspect which 
towards th.ir workmen, inconsistent with the public safety | makes it certain that fashion and wealth have chosen that 
and injurious to the permanent interest of the shareholders | district for their permanent resting-place. It must be con- 
themselves. He alleges that in their eagerness to save, by | fessed, that for beauty and grandcur, the Fifth avenue, from 
means of excessive work and low wages, it seems never to| the park northward, cannot be surpassed, if indeed equalled, 
have occurred to them that the safety of the passengers de-|in Paris or London. The stately buildings rising, as if by 
pends, not only on the employment of well-qualified ser-| magic, on Madison and Fourth avenues, and on the whole 
vants, but also by avoiding such undue strain on their powers | western side of the park, present an appearance which sug- 
as may disqualify them from the efficient discharge of their] gests to the dealer in lots that $5,000 or $10,000 more or less 
duties. The companies, he states, are but too apt to consider | for a plot of ground or house may be a matter of little con- 
the matter merely in the light of economical administration,| sequence. Indeed, Mr. McCcol, a builder, who is now finish- 
and to effect this they keep the men on duty many hours | ing forty-one houses in Fourth and Madison avenues, asserts 
beyond a day’s work, which leads to a strain of painful | that houses costing $45,000 to $50,000 sell more readily than 
attention, loss of necessary sleep, and consequent dullness of | similar houses in good situations further down town at little 
the mental faculties as well as bodily powers. Hence, he| more than half the price. 
says, arise a majority of the accidents which are not only so} It seems as if the May Fair and Belgravia of London, and 
disastrous to the community, but so expensive in the end to] the Champs Elysées of Paris must be equalled by the district 
the companies themselves, in consequence of the exemplary | about Central Park. Large as the space may seem, and pre- 
damages awarded ; and the state of aflairs, he contends, can | senting as it does the chief field of speculation in real estate, 
only be got rid of by employing a larger staff, so as to diminish } it is after all wonderful how small a proportion of it is upon 
the hours of labor. the market for sale. Many hundreds ef building lots in this 

This certainly is a more practical view of the matter than | very district are already held for occupancy, and on the Fifth 
the Rev. Sidney Smith’s suggestion to leave the aflair alone | avenue road along the park, the sums offered and demanded 
until some such calamity occurs as the blowing up of a peer,} for good lots are almost fabulous. The reason evidently is 
or the roasting of a bishop, and we respectfully venture to} that much of this very limited strip of land has been taken 
recommend it to the notice of railway magnates here. by rich men who wish to have fine houses in a good quarter, 

—_ and that very little of it has been left in the hands of specu- 

“THE NEW pDoGMaA.” lators. Many buyers, therefore, who are determined to live 
: ’ near the park, must turn to Madison and Fourth avenues, and 

From the Express. thus the price of property there also is raised very high. Of 

Yesterday we briefly alluded to the case of the “ Rev.” | course each purchaser who buys to build a handsome house 
Charles Voysey, who, by a recent decision of the English Ju-| for himself+helps to establish the character of the neighbor- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council, was deposed from his} hood, and the particular district of which we speak is now 
charge as Vicar of Healaugh. From later advices, we have | in little danger of being invaded by any other class of build- 
additional particulars. It appears from his now memorable | ings for a generation to come. 
sermon, under the auspices of a committee embracing the} In short, the area of New York city is limited, and the im- 
Right Rev. Bishop Hinds, late of Norwich, two or three re-| proved and inhabited part of it now begins rapidly to ap- 
verends, Sir John Bowring, and several others, notoriously | proach the limits, which it cannot transcend until “ real es- 
well known for “ freedom of thought,” Mr. Voysey’s design | tate’—more obstinately fixed in amount than even consols— 
is to inaugurate “a great religious movement, tending to| can be had for the “breeding.” Still more strictly limited is 
combine a more general acknowledgment of the perfection | the land which can be used for choice building sites, in which 
and universal Fatherhood of God, with a complete abnegation | alone there has been much active speculation for the past 
of all dogmatic trammel, sectarian bigotry, and superstitious | two or three years. This being the case, whatever temporary 
ignorance.” We question if the celebrated Irving, in the same | fluctuations in prices may take place, we can see no sound 
sense, used the phrase the “ Fatherhood of God”—a phrase } reason for alarm as to the condition or prospects of the “ real 
which he is said to have originated, and which pleased some | estate” market in this city as a whole. Until New York 
few free-thinkers of his time. Voysey’s programme receives | loses its prosperity and ceases to grow, its soil is likely to af- 
a wide interpretation from his lecture. He tells us that his| ford to capitalists one of the safest investments in the world 
first work is to undermine creeds, and, if possible, to destroy | against great or sudden depreciation, and one of the most 
that part of the prevailing religious belief which he deems to] promising for a steady future increase of value. 
be false. 

We presume every other preacher proposes to do the same 
thing, but he goes on to —— — “to be more explicit, 
we deny the doctrines of the fall of man, the necessity of the Me Wy ee “= a NN Ai re 
ssunemeeh, the personality of the devil, the Godhead of the The Times, ihe il 20 all te other dailies, have comments 
Saviour, the doctrine of the Trinity, the second coming of] on the Chicago fire _ Its article closes thus: 

Christ, and pretty nearly every other doctrine or dogma] It is strange that the city which has been thus suddenly 
which is considered an article of faith by the Episcopal] destroyed should have arisen with a rapidity scarcely less 
Church.” Of course it is not within our province, as secta-| astonishing. Thirty-five years ago Chicago was nothing but a 
rian journalists, to agree with, or attempt to refute Mr. Voy-| military post among Indians, with whom a handful of white 
sey’s articles of faith, but it is quite otherwise when we speak | men carried on a precarious trade in furs. A standard book 
of his articles of faithfulness, and we think every newspaper] on the Western World published at that date, made no men- 
and every man whose moral tone has reached its full man-| tion whatever of the city. Even in 1840 it contained less 
hood, should severely condemn, not the Mr. Voysey who has} than five thousand inhabitants. But as the resources of the 
commenced lecturing, but the Mr. Voysey who continued | vast West were developed, it was seen that Chicago was the 
preaching in a church the creed of which he did not believe,| natural outlet for its trade, and the Americans seized on its 
until he was expelled with great difficulty from its commu-| opportunities with even more than their customary energy. 
nion, all the time professing to hold the§ essential articles of | The side of the lake was soon lined with immense ware- 
that church. The Anglican Church may well make a present | houses, in which “ elevators” lifted the grain from the rail- 
to free-thinkers of every denomination of any man who eats} way cars and transferred it directly to the ships; and then it 
its bread, and Sunday after Sunday repeats its creed, and| reached Europe by direct water carriage through the lakes 
leads others to do the same, but who repudiates every founda-| and the St. Lawrence. Millions of hogs and hundreds of 
tion-stone, nay, ‘every stepping-stone which the church for| thousands of cattle were annually collected in extensive pens, 
centuries has used to build up its members in the faith of | killed and packed for exportation. By these trades, in addi- 
hope of the gospel. The injury done to public morality by| tion to that in lumber, Chicago had become the commercial 
the conduct of infernal enemies is certainly very fearful, and| capital of the West. It numbered three hundred thousand 
all the preaching of this man, till his head is grey, about the | inhabitants, and ranked with any city in the Union for the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, will never| wealth, the enterprise, and the public spirit of its inhabitants. 
atone for the wretched example which he has set, of long} Not content with a scheme for diverting the Chicago River 
continued hypocrisy. Religious freedom allows any man to} into the Mississipp1, and thus avoiding the necessity of pol- 
be an iconoclast, and to devour and destroy things sacred or | luting the Jake with the town sewage, they were entertaining 
things profane ; but every iconoclast should be an outsider,| dreams of turning the overflow of the upper lakes into the 
and the feelings of churchmen in general must hold in ab-| same channel, and thus materially modifying the whole 
horrence the conduct of a man who has been professing to| course of the northwestern commerce. In 1833 a traveller 
preach the thirty-nine articles of a venerated creed, whilst | called it “ alittle mushroom town.” It has risen, indeed, with 
thirty-seven, at any rate, he has thrown to the winds, and | the rapidity of a mushroom, and it has been burnt up as sud- 
confessed his faith in a couple of undefined dogmas, which | denly. When Mr. Cobden complained that English scnool- 
can only be described as, “I believe in Charles Voysey and in| boys were taught all about a trumpery Attic sueam called the 
a God of some kind or other.” Were it not too late, no! Hissus, but knew nothing of Chicago, it should have been 
doubt many of this man’s hearers would join in the wish the | remembered in fairness that at that time Chicago had hardl 

Scotch laird of Dalhousie made to the notorious Murray, who | existed long enough to be known by any but merchants. It 
asked him how he liked a certain sermon: “ Well,’ said he,| will now not soon be forgotten. We may be confident, how- 


“ Purgatory he has altogether done away with; if to-morrow|ever, that the natural resources of the place and the native 
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energy of the Americans will more than repeat the marvels 
of the original development of the city. The novelty and 
rapid growth of American civilization render the people far 
more indifferent to such calamities than dwellers in older 
countries who are conscious that their possessions are the ac- 
cumulation of centuries. At the same time with the news of 
the fire the telegraph informed us that its mercantile effects 
were already being discounted in New York, and we have no 
doubt there are numbers of enterprising speculators who see 
their way to fortune through the speedy reconstruction of the 
city. The most cordial sympathy will be felt in this country 
with individual suflerers, and we can only wish the great 
mercantile community of the West the prompt recovery 
which their energy deserves. 


The Daily News, after giving some statistics of the aston- 
ishing growth of Chicago, says: 


There is some excuse for dwelling on the mere material 
ruins of such ¢ city as Chicago. Outside the realms of art 
and scientific discovery and invention, the energy and skill of 
man had raised up in our time no monument so splendid as 
that which has just been swallowed_up in fire. We fear that 
the terms of the telegraphic accougts must be taken as in the 
main unexaggerated. Of course we do not accept as strictly 
literal the figures which describe the extent of the ruin or the 
value of the property lost. But all the accounts agree on 
certain important points. They all describe the destruction 
of that part of Chicago which lies between the lake and the 
river as almost complete, and that portion includes the best 
business part of the city. If it be true that “everything has 
been burned from the like shore inland nearly one mile,” 
that would involve not merely the best of the business quar- 
ter, but the two magnificent avenues of private residences 
which we have already described. All the accounts speak 
of the principal banks, the great hotels, the railway stations, 
the new court-house, the water-works, and the newspaper 
offices as having been consumed by the fire. Probably the 
flames broke out in some of the wooden houses which are 
common in many quarters of the city, aud which are to be 
found at the extremities of even the great thoroughfares, A 
stately street of stone buildings is often thus fringed by mean- 
looking tenements. Much of the pavement is of wood. In 
Wabash avenue several beautiful private houses were built of 
this material. Thus there was almost every where fuel to 
feed the flame when once it had broken out and the wind was 
high to fan it. The banks, hotels, newspaper offices, and 
other buildings which are named as the prey of the fire, lay 
nearly together in the streets radiating from the place where 
the court-house, also now a ruin, was in process of comple- 
tion. That spacious business quarter must, therefore, if the 
accounts we receive are not extravagant exaggerations, pre- 
sent a scene of devastation compared with which the de- 
struction of Paris last spring would seem but trifling. The 
amount and depth of individual sutlering which is represented 
by this vast ruin is almost beyond the grasp of the human 
mind to comprehend. One thing, however, may be regarded 
as certain—all that the energy of men can do to mitigate the 
suffering and repair the damage will be done. Chicago will 
not remain in her ruins as an ancient city might have done. 
Already, in the thick of all the wreck pron misery, we may be 
sure that active and undaunted minds are planning the recon- 
struction of many a gutted and blackened building, the res- 
toration of many shattered fortunes. It is only a few years 
since the city of Portland, in Maine, was destroyed by. fire ; 
and the traveller to-day sees there a new, busy, and solid town 
where the story of the conflagration bas already become a tra 
dition. The people of Illinois are still more energetic and 
fertile of expedient than the people of Maine, and they will 
not long leave the city which was their pride to lie in her 
smouldering ruins. The claims which Chicago used at one 
time to urge for the transference of the national capital to 
the shore of her lake, are, indeed, put out of court for the 
present; and her rival, St. Louis, will for some time to come 
have the advantage of her in the race for commerce, wealth, 
and population, But the city whose rate of growth distanced 
that of any other on the earth, will not be long in recovering 
the effects even of the present calamity. So much at least o 
consolation may be found. Before the wilows and orphans 
whom this catastrophe bereaves shall have put aside the 
robes of mourning Chicago will be rising from her ruins, 
perhaps more magnificent than ever. Her restoration, we 
may fecl assured, will be in keeping with the marvellous 
rapidity of her rise, and the awful suddenness of her fall, 


The Pall Mall Gazette remarks about Bonapartism ; 


It may be said that the disasters of another Napoleon must 
eflace the military prestige gained for the family by its great 
founder; but we do not observe that French feeling tends 
much in that direction, and in a year or two every possible 
explanation of France’s defeat but the true one will be be- 
lieved in. But we need not prophesy or invent accidents 
of any particular kind. Enough that they do constantly occur ; 
and that in a distracted nation like France, with no guiding 
mind and no stable party anywhere, there is no knowing 
how much they might turn to the advantage of a flattering, 
much-promising, ceasclessly-scheming Prince out of power, 
It must be remembered, too, that though there is some pre- 
sent stability in the French Government, it probably depends 
for its maintenance on the life of a man now seventy-four 
years old. When M. Thiers is taken from oflice, disturban- 
ces must almost certainly follow; and what these may 
evolve no one would dare to prophesy. So far as we can see, 
the moderate Republicanism of the day would expire with 
him, and would resolve itself indefinitely into the monarch- 
ical factions of which it is composed. That these would 
strike for power, as against what they would call Commun- 
ism and destruction on one side, and Imperialism on the 
other, is probable cnough; and if so, we can see how potent 
any considerable feeling for Bonapartism might be made, in 
the hands of men who have all to gain by the audacity and 
astuteness of adventurers generally. It is a deplorable thing 
that the destinies of a country, the difference between going 
on in some steady attempt at settled order and reversal into 
confusion and bloodshed, should depend for the second time 
in afew years on the life of an old and infirm man. But so 
it is. Were M. Thiers forty, and endowed with the vigor 
of that time of life, the whole prospect of France, and of Im- 
perialism, would be different: but he is more than seventy, 
and it is little likely that he will be able to “settle order once 
again” before he is taken away. To be sure, Time is work- 
ing in the same inexorable way wit! the man who alone lends 
life to Bonapartism. If Louis Napoleon dies at the beginning 
of his new efforts, there will be an end to the chances of his 
“dynasty” in our generation, we suppose. If so, then we 
see what little accidents may vary the next future of France ; 
and what sport is made of the happiness, the lives, the liber- 
ties of a whole nation by the poorest motives and the com. 
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The Field laments the short supply of oysters and their 
high rates: 


It is just now ten years since they began to rise in value. 


average of £2 2s. a bushel, went up to £2 8s. a bushel. In 
1863-4 they jumped up to £3 8s. a bushel; in ’64-5 they 
jumped again to £4 10s. a bushel, steadily increasing, till in 
69 and ’70 they reached the price of £10 a bushel—a price 
which they rested at for some time, as it seemed impossible 
to screw it any higher without making it prohibitory alto 
gether. This year, however, the price still advances, and we 
find in the latest advices that £10 10s. a bushel is the figure 
now asked, with an upward tendency, and not only so, but 
with a downward tendency as regards the quality. This 
cause is certainly due partly to scarcity of stock wherewith 
to keep the fattening beds supplied, and partly to the extor- 
tion of trade. Let us touch a litle upon the extortion of 
trade first. Perhaps our readers will be surprised to hear 
what the price they have been paying (2s. 6d. a dozen) repre- 
sents per bushel. £10 bushel, at 2s. 6d. a dozen, represents 
&5 dozen or 960 (£10 10s. adds another four dozen to the cal 

culation); but a bushel of native oysters contains about 1,600 
or 133 dozen and a fraction, or about £16 12s. a bushel. This 
may be a legitimate profit, or it may not. ‘There is quite as 
large, if not a larger, profit at the other end between the pro 

prictors of the fattening grounds and the dredgermen who 
procure the stock. Still, there is, beyond all this, undoubt- 
edly a very great scarcity of stock. This, it is’ now pretty 
weil allowed by the best authorities, is owing simply and 
solely to depletion. The beds have been dredged almost to 
death, and cannot re-stock themselves. We were told that 
the first good spatting season would put all this to rights, and 
we squared our policy and legislation upon that belief. We 
have now followed the principle laid down by the Sea Fish- 
eries Commission—viz., that you could not so dredge an 
oyster ground but that it would easily re-stock itself ina 
good breeding season for eight years. For eight years we 
have placed no restriction on the clearing oft the stock from 
our public oyster grounds, and, we may fairly ask, is the re- 
sult satisfactory, and how long are we to wait before we try 
some new principle? Things cannot be worse than they 
are; and if the Government do not make some alteration in 

their mode of dealing with the oyster fisheries, we shall be 
forced to conclude that they are desirous of keeping things at 

the worst. 

—---->- 


DEATH OF SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCIIISON. 


A cable telegram announces that Sir Roderick I. Murchi- 
son, President of the British Geological and Geographical 
Societies, died in London on Sunday last, at the ripe age 
of seventy-nine years. The demise of this distinguished 
scientific scholar will create a painful void in the world in 
which he had moved so many years. 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Bart., K.C.B., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., ete., was the eldest son of Kenneth Murchison, 
Esq., of Taradale, Ross-shire, where the subject of our sketch 
was born, February 19,1792. He was educated at Durham 
Grammar School and the Military College of Marlow. Fresh 





When are we once more to see oysters at an edible price ? | 
n | 
1861 native oysters, which during the foregoing fifteen or | 
sixteen years had maintained a tolerably equable price, at an 








| praphical Society, vacating the position in 1864. In 1866 he ‘round for a subscription, the result of which I shall be able 


|having been made a K.C.B. in 1863. 
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| Berlin, Copenhagen, Brussels, Stockholm and Turin. 


Association for the Advancement of Science. 


latter has been enabled to push his way so far into the inte- 
rior of that country.— Times. 


ENGLISH RELIEF FOR CHICS.GO. 
Correspondence of the Tribune. 


Lonpon, Oct. 12.—No event within my recollection has 

stirred such a sympathy in England as the Chicago fire. 
was hardly till yesterday that we began to measure the ex- 
tent of the calamity, and even now we have had but brief 
telegraphic accounts. ‘The news has been received in a way 
that must convince the most incredulous how close, after all, 
is the tie of kindred, and what a real union of feeling exists 
between the two countries. The press has overflowed with 
expressions of regret. Offers of substantial assistance al- 
ready begin to come in. The Lord Mayor of London has 
called a meeting for to-morrow in ail of the sufferers. At 
Birmingham similar steps have been taken, and in another 
week I doubt not you will have heard by telegraph of many 
other meetings onl demonstrations. 
It was natural that the earliest movemeat should be Ame- 
rican ; and equally natural that the duty of leading it should 
fall upon Gen. ichench, His action has been as eflective as 
prompt, and energetically aided by Mr. Moran. <A notice in 
his name was published in all the London papers this morn- 
ing, calling a meeting of Americans at the Langham Hotel at 
5 o'clock this afternoon. At that hour about 200 gentlemen 
assembled, one of the largest parlors of that spacious house 
being rather inconveniently crowded, All the members of 
the Legation were present, Gen, Woodhull, together with 
Gen. Badeau, Consul-General. Among other well-known 
Americans whom I recognized, were Gov. Curtin, Mr. 
McCulloch, Mr. Dodge of New-York, Gen. Burnside, Mr. 
Boughton, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Stillman, Mr. Conway, and Col. 
Sanderson. The throng was so great that it’ was diflicult to 
single out individuals. A stafl of London reporters was pre- 
sent, so that the proceedings will be in the papers to-morrow 
morning, but that will be too late for this post. 

Gen. Schenck was made Chairman, and ina brief speech, 
full of genuine feeling and practical sense, stated the object 
of the meeting. He would have been glad on any other oc- 
casion to meet so many Americans; to-day no sentiments of 
congratulation could be exchanged. Still less, he said, was 
there any call for speech-making or discussion. The weight 











from these later studies, he entered the Army of the Penin- 
sula, under the Duke of Wellington, serving in Spain and 
Portugal with the Thirty-sixth Foot from 1807 till 1816. He 
was engaged in the battles of Vimeira and Corunna, and par- 
ticipated in the siege of Cadiz as a member of the staff of 
his uncle, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. In 1816 he married, 
and withdrawing from the service, as Captain in the Sixth 
Dragoons, oceupied himself with the pursuits and pleasures 
of a country gentleman. At the age of thirty he entered 
on the absorbing study of chemistry and geology, and from 
that time forward he pursued the path thus entered upon 
with the warmest enthusiasm. Between 1825 and 1831 he 
published some geological memoirs on the Ilighlands of 
Scotland, the Alps, and Germany. In 1831 he applied him- 
self to a systematic examination of the older sedimentary 
deposits in England and Wales, succeeding, after seven 
years’ labor, in establishing what he termed the Silurian 
System, comprehending a succession of strata previously 
unknown. This system, deriving its name from its oceupy- 
ing those counties which formed the ancient Kingdom of 
Silures, is divided into the Upper, consisting of Ludlow and 
Wenlock rocks, and the Lower of Caradoc and Llandilo 
rocks. Mr. Murchison traced the extension of the Silurian 
System and all the other Paleozoic rocks to Norway and 
Sweden, as also that of European Russia. Under the 
patronage of the Imperial Government Mr. Murchison, in 
1840, and in company with M. de Verneuil and Count Key- 
serling, commenced the geological survey of the Russian 
Empire, having already explored portions of Poland, Ger- 
many and the Carpathians, as intermediate between the 
Russian and British deposits. When the first report of 
these investigations was made, in 1841, the Emperor, 
Nicholas L, presented Mr. Murchison with the second class 
of St. Anne, in diamonds, and also a colossal vase of Siberian 
avanturine, mounted on a column of porphyry. ‘Three years 
later, on the completion of his labors in Russia, the Emperor 
conferred upon him the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Stanislaus, appointing him a member of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences. In 1846, Mr. Murchison returned to England, 
when he was knighted for his distinguished services in the 
cause of science. During his life he published over 120 
memoirs of the transactions of various scientific bodies, the 
most remarkable being his Alps, Apennines and Carpathians. 
In 1844, he published an exhaustive volume on the Geological 
Structure of Russia. In this work he instituted a comparison 
between the rocks of Eastern Australia and those of the 
auriferous Ural Mountains, and predicted the discovery of 
gold in Australia. So impressed was he with the belief that 
crade gold existed in Australia, that he urged some Cor- 
nish miners to emigrate there and obtain gold in the man- 
ner they abstracted tin from the gravel of their native 
country. In 1848 he urged the British Government to take 
action in the matter, but proved unsuccessful, being rewarded 
however, in 1851, by the occurrence of the gold fever and its 
astonishing results. Among the important contributions to 
geological science made by Sir Roderick may be classed his 
proving the existence of the fundamental stratified deposits 
of the United Kingdom, these rocks, the so-called Lauren- 
tian, being older than either the Cambrian or Silurian sys 
tems. Ile also grouped the Zechstein or magnesia limestone, 
and his latest labors were made in repeated examinations of 
his native tlighlands, for which he received from the Royal 
Society at Edimburgh their first Brisbane Gold Medal. In 
1865 he succeeded Sir H. De La Roche in the office of Di- 
rector-General of the Geological Survey of the British Isles. 
Sir Roderick served four years as President of the Geological 


of .the catastrophe lay on all of us, and we had met to do, 
each what he could, to lighten the burden. He had been in 
consultation with Mr. Morgan and other friends as to the best 
mode of action, and they had agreed that resolutions should 
be presented, a Committee appointed, and funds collected as 
speedily as possible. Before this meeting could get together, 
before even he could get his notice into the papers, spontane- 
ous offers had begun to be made, and as he spoke letters and 
telegrams containing pledges and remittances poured in upon 


him. Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt, too ill to come, sent his check for 
$500. Mr. Dodge had telegraphed his partners in New York 


to put $10,000 to the credit of the Mayor of Chicago on his 
personal account. Gen. Badeau had sent out a circular to all 
the Consuls within his jurisdiction, calling on them to orga- 
nize, so far as in their power, some effort for the relief of 
their countrymen. These and other similar announcements 
were received with hearty applause. At the conclusion of 
Gen. Schenck’s speech, it was voted to appoint three Secre- 
taries, and Mr. McCulloch, Gen. Woodhull, and Mr. George 
Wilkes were nominated and chosen. Mr. Morgan then 
offered the following resolutions : 

“1. Resolved, That, as citizens of the United States, for the 
present absent from our own land, but deeply concerned in 
all matters and events which affect its prosperity or the well- 
being of our fellow-countrymen at home, we have heard 
with profound sorrow the news of the awful calamity by fire 
which has fallen on the City of Chicago; that we depiore 
the fearful loss of life and destruction of property occa- 
sioned by the fearful and appalling event; that we unite in 
expressing our deep sympathy with the suflerers who have 
been impoverished or made homeless; and that we desire 
and pledge ourselves to take such immediate action, and to 
contribute such aid, according to the measure of our several 
means, as we hope may help in some degree to mitigate that 
suttering. 

2. Resolved, That a Committee of eight gentlemen, to be 
named now by the Chairman of this meeting, be appointed to 
proceed as speedily as possible to obtain and appropriate such 
means of relief as may be contributed for the sufferers at 
Chicago; and that, for this object, they be instructed and 
empowered to procure and remit subscriptions of money or 
other property; to advise and co-operate with any other in- 
dividuals or associations of persons in London or elsewhere 
who may engage in the same work; to correspond by tele- 
graph and otherwise with proper authorities or persons in 
the United States, and to generally do whatever else in their 
judgment and discretion may be best adapted to promote the 
object in view, 

3. Resolved, That this Committee of Relief be requested, 
from time to time, or when their work shall be concluded, to 
report through the public press, or otherwise, an abstract of 
their proceedings, 

4. Resolved, That as Americans we cannot separate without 
recording our cordial and thankful appreciation of the gene- 
rous sympathy of the English people and press, and of the 
prompt movements in aid of our suffering countrymen already 
initiated under the direction of the Lord Mayor of London 
and other official personages and individuals in this King- 
dom.” 

After one or two futile suggestions of amendment, these 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. Gen. Schenck then 
appointed as committee Mr. Morgan, Mr. Russell Sturgis, Mr. 
McCulloch, Mr. L. P. Morton, Mr. Habicht, Mr. Bowles, Mr. 
Moran, and General Badeau. It was suggested by Mr. Mor- 








Rociet,, and eleven years as the President of the Royal Geo- 








thei names for such amounts as they chose before they lef 


was awarded the Copley Medal, or first honor of the Royal | to state in a following letter. 
Society of London, being created a baronet in the same year, | was present at a meeting where men scemed more conscious 


} He was at the time of | of the responsibility laid on them by the misfortunes of others 
| his death a fellow of the Royal Society, and also of the Lia-;and Icamnot doubt that a large sum will be raised. 


[ have only toadd that I never 


The 


nan Society, a member of the Academies of St. Petersburg, | Committee itself includes the names of men known in both 
He | countries for their liberality and national spirit. 

was a correspondent of the French Institute, a Trustee of the |and encourage giving in a way that no equal number of 
British Museum, the Hunterian Museum, and the British 

He received 
the Prix Cuvier from the French Institute, and the Wollas- 
ton Medal at home, and he was a Knight Commander of 
various Foreign Orders. As the persistent and warm friend 
of Dr. Livingstone, Sir Roderick aided that indefatigable and 
courageous explorer in every way possible, and it was due to 
his constant zeal for the famous African traveller that the | 


It will give 
| Americans in London could hope to rival. All talk of sym- 
pathy may seem trivial in the presence of such an event as 
| the destruction of a great city, but even the distress of Chi- 
cago may be alleviated to some degree by the assurance of a 
sympathy so cordial and universal as that which is offered by 











|= Americans in London. GW. 
| ° 

| 

| ORIGIN OF THE FRANCO-GERKMAN WAR. 


Count Benedetti, who for several years preceding the decla- 
ration of war against Germany in 1870 was the French Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, has published a volume of 450 pages entitled 
‘*My Mission in Prussia,” giving his version of the origin of 
|the war. In his preface he says that he is not chargeable with 
| the diplomatic offense of letting the French Government re- 
| main ignorant of what was going on in Germany before July, 
|1870, On the contrary, he announced the Hohenzollern can- 

didature as early as the month of March, 1869. Several pre 
liminary chapters are devoted to describing the relations be- 
tween France and Germany, from the battle of Koniggratz to 
the Spanish difficulty. But the most important parts of the 
volume refers to the negotiatioas at Ems. 

According to M. Benedetti, 1t was at 11 o'clock of the morn- 
ing of July 8 that he arrived at Ems; it was in the afternoon 
of the 14th that he left that watering-place, and in that brief 
interval the two Governments were committed to wer. On 
the 7th of July, M. Benedetti was at Wildbad, when he re- 
ceived orders from Paris to go at once to Ems, where instrac- 
tions would await him. ‘Those instructions, signed by the 
Duc de Gramont, he here prints at length. Prince Leopold 
had accepted the position of candidate for the Crown of Spain. 
The King of Prussia had professed, says the dispatch, that he 
was altogether indifferent to the fact. ‘* In that case,” said 
the Due. ‘‘ we beg of him to be so no longer, but to interfere, 
if not by order, at least by counsels, to prevent the further 
progress of the design.” In a private letter of the same date, 
July 7, M. de Gramont said: ‘* You must really get a down- 
right answer from the King, and this is what alone will satisfy 
us: ‘The King’s Government does not approve of the accep- 
tance signified by Prince Leopold, and orders him to withdraw 
it as given without the King’s permission.’” ‘Thus early he 
wrote in the same letter: ‘* We cannot be put off, for in case 
of a non-satisfactory reply, next Saturday movements must 
begin to enable the army to take the field within a fortnight. 
Get the King to revoke his permission, and it will be an 
immense service ; if not, it will be war. But no ambiguities, 
no delays.” On the day after his arrival M. Benedetti was re- 
ceived by the King, and dined with him. In a long conversa- 
tion the King said he had given his consent to Prince Leopold's 
candidature, but only as head of the family, not as aSovereign, 
and his Government had had nothing to sey in the matter. 














the room. A list was at once opened, and papers were sent! the second, mark: 


‘The negotiations on the subject had been confined to the Span- 
ish Government and the Prince. M. Benedetti urged that the 
public would never be bronght to understand this distinction, 
and pressed the King much to consider the state of public 
feeling in France, and the ease with which he might render a 
priceless service to the cause of peace, but the King was im- 
movable, maintaining that the Prince's resolution in no wise 
affected the honor of France. At last, however, he said he 
had written to the Prince’s father, Prince Antoine, ard had 
asked him whether his son had considered the excitement that 
was existing in France on the subject. M. Benedetti easily 
obtained the promise that as soon as the King received Prince 
Autoine’s reply he would see him again. In the course of the 
conversation the King spoke warmly respecting the language 
held by the Duc de Gramont in the Assembly, which he said was 
very like a provocation to Prussia. 

On the 10th M. Benedetti did not see the King until late in 
the evening, but on that day M. de Gramont telegraphed, 
** We cannot wait; we must have an answer before tke day is 
over. Our preparations must begin. We cannot let Prussia 
get first.” Later in the same day he telegraphed, ‘* Let me 
have a dispatch which I can read to the Chamber. Tell us 
that the King knew of and authorized the Prince's acceptance, 
and that he now asks for time to confer with the Prince before 
making kuown his further resolutions.” M. Benedetti sent 
otf on that day a caution to Paris; war, hesaid, would become 
inevitable if military preparations were commenced with 
ostentation, In the evening he saw the King and told him 
that the French Government could not passibly put off its ex- 
planations in the Assembly. ‘The King said he 
had uot heard from Prince Leopold, but would 
receive M. Benedetti in the morning. On the 10th 
the Due de Gramont wrote to M. Benedetti a private letter, 
in which hesaid, ‘‘We really cannot allow our adversaries to 
get before us to-day as they got before Austria in 1866. Be- 
sides, I tell you frankly, public opinion is veh tly excited, 
and threatens to take the control of affairs out of our hands. 
We must begin, and we shall not wait longer than until the 
arrival of your dispatch to call in the 300,000 men who are 
liable. I beg you earnestly to telegraph to me something clear 
and decisive. If the King will not counsel the Prince of Ho- 
henzollern to give way—well, there is nothing for it but war, 
and in a few days we shall be on the Rhine.” On the 11th, M. 
Benedetti obtained another audience of the King, which last- 
ed an hour, The King asked the French Minister to tele- 
graph to Paris, and say that he expected an answer from Prince 
Leopold that evening or next day, and would see M. Benedetti 
immediately upon its arrival. In the course of the conversa- 
tion the King said, ‘I a:o not so ignorant as you may suppose 
of the preparations your people are making in Paris, and I tell 
you frankly that Ion my side am taking care not to be sur- 
| prised.” He afterwards said that he trusted peace would be 

maintained, and that it would be if at Paris they would oaly 
wait the short time that would be necessary tu enable him to 
contribute to that result. M. Benedetti explained to his Go- 
vernment that the King’s anxiety seemed to be that he should 
not stand before Germany as having any responsibility in the 
watter of Prince Leopold's candidature, but should let the 
| withdrawal be eutirely the Prince’s act. 

On the llth M. de Gramont telegraphed to M. Benedetti 
that the latter was not speaking with sufficient firmness, and 
his language did not correspond to the position taken by the 
Emperor's Government. ‘The King’s distinction between him- 
self and his Government must be rejected, the King must po- 
sitively forbid the Prince to persist in his candidature, and 








gan that, for business purposes, there was no time like the | either silence or ambiguity on his part would be taken to signify 
present, and that gentlemen should be invited to put down | a refusal. i 


On the 12th M. de Gramont sent two telegrams, in 
the first he consented to wait a day for the King’s answer; in 


‘very confidential,” he said, ‘‘ Employ 
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all your skill to be able to inform us that the renunciation of Reunion, for three-year olds, two miles ; and Preakness for | descent of glaciers. He opposes the generally received. the- 


the Prince has been announced, commuunic ited, or transmitted 
to you by the King of Prussia or his Government. ‘This is a} 
matter of the highest importance. The participation of the 
King must come out as a fact in some way or other at any 
price.” On the evening of the 12th it was known at Paris that 
the Prince had withdrawn his candidature, and on the 13th M. 
Benedetti telegraphed to his Government: ‘‘The King has 
received the response of the Prince of Hohenzollern, who an- 
nounces that his son withdraws from his candidatnre. His 
Majesty authorizes me to say that he approves of this resolu- 
tion.” M. Benedetti says he considers that the object con- 
templated in his instructions was thus gained, and that France 
had received the satisfaction she required. But ‘he points to 
the language of the Paris press and the Assembly, which de- 
nounced this success as a_ ridiculous triumph; and to the 
pressure of public opinion he traces the necessity under which 
the Emperor's Government was placed of urging wholly new, | 
and, in themselves, excessive demands. Buatit appears from a 
aispatch of the Dac de Gramont of Jnly 12 that as soon as the 
French Government knew that the Prince had withdrawn, it 
ordered M. Benedetti not only to require the King to associate 
himself with the Prince's act, but to give a till then unheard-ot 
—_ rtaking not to sanction his candidature at any future 
ime. 

M. Benedetti saw the King on the 13th, and preferred the 
new demand according to his instructions; but the King 
firmly refused to comply with it. He neither could nor would, | 
he said, take any such engagement. While he was with the 
King the Duc de Gramont was inditing another and more ur- 
gent telegram, to the effect that France was not, and could not 
be, satisfied with what the King haddone. Athis last audience | 
M. Benedetti was led by the King to expect that he would see | 
him again on the following day, but instead he himself receiv- | 


ed a visit from the King’s aide-de-camp, Prince Radziwil, and 


1 


the Pimlico Stakes, two mile heats, for four-year olds. The 
absence of any contestants for such rich prizes as these, shows 
onee more the advisability of penalizing winners of previous 
stakes so as to ensure a large field on sach occasions. ‘The 
hurdle race was won by Vesuvius, with four starting, end then 


came the principal event of the day, the Annies Wood Stakes, | 


for two-year olds, three-quarters of a mile, for which five 


i started. ‘This was won in fine style by Mr. Cronse’s colt Gray 
| Planet, with odds of two to one on him, thus establishing his 


reputation a3 one of the best colts of the year. A Jack Ma- 
lone colt out of Sea Breeze was second, and Mr. Cameron's 
game and speedy filly Iuverary was third, while Meteor was 
not placed. Gray Planet is half brother to Mary Clark, the 
former being by Planet and th: latter by Lexington, out of 
Eagless by Glencoe. Mary Clark has been unlucky this year, 
but she has invariably sustained her reputation as a first-class 
auimal, and we regret that her owner, Mr, Mark Littell, did 
not add Gray Planet to his stable ata time when he might 
have been purchased ata very moderate figure. ‘lhe price 
now asked for him is, we beiieve, $15,000, whch ougut to 
tempt Mr. Belmont, as the colt js heavily engaged next year 
in very valuable stakes. Mr, Cameron's pretty tilly has been 
made too much of, she having recently run two s:vere races, 
in one of which she was penalized seven pounds. She is of 


| first-class stock, and uuder the circumstances her defeat in this 


instances should not deteriorate her value in the sale that takes 
place at the Clifton Farm on the first day of November next. 
‘The last race was a handicap that afforded another surprise to 
which we are now becoming accustomed, Mr. Sandford’s filly 
Madam Dudley beating Finesse, Alroy, and four others, she 
starting at outside odds for the event. Evidently Mr. Sand- 
ford must be congratulated on the manner in which his horses 
are being brought to the post, after having seemingly lost all 
their pristine form, We hope still to have to record a suc- 


learned from him that the King considered the matter termi- | cessful meeting, for the Maryland Jockey Club have already 
nated, and anything more M. Benedetti might have to urge | achieved an enviable reputation for their liberality and enter- 
must be communicated to the Ministers, M. Benedetti at-| prise. 

tributes the King’s refusal to see him to wounded feelings, as 
he had in the interval received from his Minister at Paris, Ba- The Cambridgeshire, ran at Newmarket on Tuesday, 
ron Werther, an acconnt of his interview with the Dac de| was won by Sabinus, four-year old, carrying 119 lbs., with a 
Gramont and M. de Ollivier, in which they were represented | dead heat for second place between Sterling, three-year old, 
as making demands upon the King, which the latter consi. | with 122 lbs., and Allbrook, five-year old, with 92 lbs. ‘There 
dered derogatory. Butin any case, M. Benedetti says, there | were 27 starters, and we commend this handicap to the atten- 
was no want of courtesy at Ems on either side. M. Benedetti, | tion of those who allot the weights in this couutry for similar 
according to orders, returned to Paris and the King went to! events. 
Berlin, with what result is only too well known. M. Bene-| 

detti proves convincingly that he fuaithfally executed his in-| THE YACHT RACE. 
structions, and is less successful in showing that the war was | 
forced on the Emperor's Government by the Assembly, 
newspapers and the population of Paris. 


> 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 











The yacht races for the Queen's Cup have ended in the de- 


| Sappho entered the lists and with a good breeze took the lead 
| very quickly. She sailed very much faster than the Livonia, 
!and her superiority was manifest. She was fully four miles 
ahead when she reached the return boat. Her exploits on 
On Monday the Academy of Music was thronged to its ut-| Monday were equally as good. The Livonia was easily beaten. 
most capacity on the occasion of the first appearance of Miss | The contest was then determined, as it needed only four 
Nilsson on the operatic stage in New York. This event has | t® win the contest, but Mr. Ashbury did not think so, 
been looked forward to with the greatest interest, and it is | + . 
superfluous to state that the fair debutante justified by her | had, on one of the previous days, turned the outside stakeboat, 
superb singing and intense dramatic art the enlogies be- | We do not have much faith in letter-writing, and he surely 


stowed upon her on the occasion. And yet we have heard and must know too mueh of his owa vessel to imagine that she can be | 


often to greater advantage. ‘That tenderness, that purity and successful here in a series of contests, It had not such luck in | 
; srness, j 


facility of vocalization for which she is so celebrated were as | England, although undoubtediy « very strong, well-built weet, 
evident as ever, but in some of the concerted pieces the tones | #4 well sailed. She has not hitherto been the custom of Eng- 


appeared to lack strength, which fact may also be attributed to | lishmen to protest against the result of well-contested matches, 


ory, the object of his various memoirs being to show, Ist, the 
mechanical impossibility of the descent of glaciers by their 
weight alone ; 2d, the actual cause of their descent to be their 
| dilatation and contraction by alterations of temperature, in 
addition to their weight. 
The concentration of power in a stroke of lightning, acting 
| through an inconceivably small interval of time, may perhaps 
jbe realised after examining its work of destruction, yet its 
inductive action on the earth’s surface is not less wonderful. 
Prof. A. M. Mayor made an experiment, some time since, 
which demonstrated the extent of this action. Ie connected 
| the wire of a galvanometer with the water-pipes of Baltimore, 
Md., and joined the other en? of the coil toa gas-pipe of a 
house in the south-western part of the city. Thus a vast 
metallic system of electric nerves stretched three miles to- 
ward the north-west, to the reservoir, and about as many 
miles to the east and south-east, over the city. A thunder- 
storm Was raging at the time in the north, at so great a dis- 
tance that only the illumination of the clouds told when a 
flash occurred. Yet whenever that flash took place, the nee- 
dle of the galvanometer was_ instantly deflected through ten 
jor twenty degrees. So nearly simultaneous were the two 
occurrences that no difference in the instant of their mani- 
\festation could be detected. Shutting himself up in a dark 
| room containing the galvanometer, he signalled, whenever 
{the needle moved, to an observer of the storm, who also gave 
la signal whenever a flash occurred; and the exchange of sig- 
}nals was always found to be simultaneous. It was ascertained 
fon the following day that the storm was more than twelve 
}miles distant, thus showing that over five hundred square 
|miles of the earth’s surface were affected at each flash of the 
lightning. 


It is said that the Emperor of Austria, on his coronation as 
King of Bohemia, is about to institute a new order, to be 
| styled the Order of Wencesias. 

There are (says a Madrid correspondent of the London 
Stundard) now more than twenty daily journals for barely 
more than two hundred thousand inhabitants, and that in a 
city where the bulk of the population cannot read! Even 
Paris cannot show such a phenomenon. As may be supposed, 

\s circulation of 2,000 copies a day is deemed an excellent re- 
sult, and one of three or four, such as can be boasted by the 
Nuzione or the Perseveranzu is thought extraordinary, 

| A work written at Wilhelmshohe by the Emperor of the 
| French, on the organization of the Prussian Army, has just 
| been published by Amyot, in Paris. It is said that the Em- 


| peror has recently been engaged in the composition of a work 








4€)| feat of the Livonia. We mentioned last week the result of on the reorganization of the French Army, and on the re- 
| the contest so far, and this week finishes it, On Saturday the | vision of grades. 


Again the Russian bear has groaned savagely at Prussia, 
and showed teeth ready filed and prepare:l fora fierce encoun- 
ter. There is but little doubt that the new Imperial German 
Government will have to exercise the greatest caution in 
‘treating with Russia in the event of any war clouds in 





races | Europe, and must not speak too loudly in the hearing of the 


‘ ‘ . A He} Russian Court. ‘The constant official statements that an 
jy | began remonstrating as to the manuer in which the Columbia | ajjiance is more than probable are sneered at in France and 


openly disbelieved among the middle and lower classes in 
}Germany. Latterly the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia 
had to pass through the Prussian fortified town ot Koenigs- 
berg on his way home, and he had to spend some time there, 
| The Government at once seized on this as an occasion to make 
capital. But Duke Constantine simply snubbed the officer 


: : who came to greet him and dined by himself alone, whereat 
the chorus and orchestra, as these are nt so evenly bala:ced as | and we hope Mr, Ashbury will take calmer advice on the sub- 


on the London and Paris boards. Brignoli was in fair voice, |J°¢t: 

but as ungraceful as ever, and the remainder of the support calls : 

for no pen a mention, * sid | the Dauntless against the Livonia, in which the latter was as 
On Weduesday Miss Nilsson could not appear in “ Fanst” in | "5"! beaten, 

consequence of a cold, and ‘‘Il Barbiere” was substituted, 

the chief parts being taken by Mlle. Duval, Caponl, and Ron- | 

coni. This change had a visible effect on the attendance, and | 

somewhat marred the success of the opera. 

is, after Mario, the most charming and gracefal artist we have } by our principal houses at this season of the year, but the 

yet — as en org His voice 18 clear and flexible, his phras- | bright Indian summer is at hand, and with the arrival of the 

tote sonnel ie a ore 7 eat — pt | Grand Duke, and the senes of entertainments to be given in 
e ec eS chool, JMMISS uval, Who made her 

debut on the occasion, is a pretty and graceful artiste, who | the ensuing days. The present styles are very neat and be 

—* -_ a a — combined with a | coming, and silks are even still more popular than ever. 

very good method. She acquitted herself very creditably of | 

her per - _ iyo np coe ag and — | advantage of the low prices made by Importers in their efforts 

ence to take a leading part in the profession. onconi acted | , 


—__ > —— 
* AUTUMNAL TINTS. 


On Tuesday Commodore Bennett sailed a private match with 


Prussia raves as an insult, but gets no apology. 

In Paris, on the Tthinst., the personal effects of the Empress 
Eugenie were sold at public auction, A correspondent thus 
describes the scene: Pillow-cases of fine cambrie—so fine 
that one wonders how they supported the elaborate embroi- 
deries and deep lace borders—were hotly contested for by a 
“ petite dame,” ashabby Jew of the Rue des Victoires, and a 


The disagreeable weather of the past week has somewhat | party of buyers, belonging, I should say, to the Quartier 
Monsieur Capoul | marred the effect of the full display of Fall Fashions made | Breda. 


The little lady carried off a dozen. It“ poses” one, 
she cried, tittering as she spoke, to press the pillow on which 
an Imperial head reposed. The cypher E. happened to stand 
| for her own name, which she volunteered to tell one of the 





| his honor, all the principal stores will be well attended during | old friends of the fallen dynasty was Eulalie. As for the 


crown under it, ma fo’, she was justas worthy to wear it as 
any one else! There were peignoirs and dressing-gowns, 


We understand that Messrs. James McCreery and Co, took | clearly furnished by Chapon, the famous ladies’ outtitter in 


the Rue de Ja Paix,and all wonderfully elegant, but dusty 


a ede ca oe | to realize on their stock, after the Chicago fire, to lay in large | and somewhat biue-moulded. The stockings of thread, silk 
Figaro in his inimitable style, but the singing as usual left | supplies of silks which they are offering at a very moderate | and Shetland wool, were of gossamer lightness. An infinity 
much to desire. The opera under such circumstances could 


scarcely be deemed a success. 

The St. James Theatre, late Neweomb and Arlington’s Hall, 
opened on Monday with a new company, prominent among | 
whom were Miss Susan Galton and Alf. Kelleher. “The! place 

2 ‘Ts ”» 4 2 . 7 se . so. 
Prima Donna of a Night” has been fairly performed. Miss | {6 her client@le the choicest. productions of the Parisian 
LBrevoort extracted some very sweet sounds from musical | world in her department of fashion. 
glasses, and Mr. Davies, a very skillful ventriloquist, exhibited | 
his g'fts. 

Miss Cushman has enacted Meg Merrilies this week at 
Booth’s Theatre. Little can be said more thar is already 
known about the marvellous intensity of passion she displays, 


first page of the paper. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





| advance on cost price. We call attention to their card on the | of bath and toilet sponges were knocked down at a hundred 


francs. They were all of the best quality. The little lady 


The prettiest, jauntiest hats, and the most charming bonnets | said she would have been the purchaser if the auctioneer had 

%/are always to be found at Madame Ferrero’s, in Lafayette | guaranteed that he was selling her something which had 
| gg 4 A ie ») eaca’a " 
This lady has long enjoyed the reputation of offering | actually passed through the Empress’s hands. As for the 


boots and slippers, they justified the eulogiums passed by 
MM. Frane and Lockroy in their report on Parisian shoe- 
makers. ‘Then there were, the ladies thought, delicious things 
in the way of petticoats, flannel bustles, robes ds chanbre, sor- 
ties de baim,and woollen wraps. Some baby’s robes which, 
according to the salesman’s legend, belonged to the Prince 


. . : A terrible ri -curre 9 i , : | [mperial’s layette, were bought by a Russian lady. 
and the certainty with which she conveys that impression to a terrible riot occurred, on the 24th, in the town of Los Im} aryette, 8 Yy y 


j al Curr j » Chines or 
the audience. igeles, Cal. A fight having occurred in the Chinese quar- 


Mr. Sothern has delighted the friends of nonsense by his ter, Officer Bilderan attempted to arrest a Chinaman for 


; “dR T s ssist hi y » Chinese on 
have been filled from pit to dome, and standin j named Robert Thompson to assist him, when the 
barely be obtained. F asd changes have ee phage both sides of a narrow street opened a deadly fire ~Thomp- 
drama since its first presentation, and the Saknuual eet more | 8° fell, shot through the breast and died. Bilderau was shot 
than ever centres on Asa Trenchard and Lord Dandreary. The | ttreugh the shoulder, but sueceeded in reaching his horse 
former part is played by Mr. Raymond big and escaped. A mob soon collected and attacked the whole 
Mr. Mathews appears in two new parts this week, delightin Chinese quarter. The Chinese returned the fire. | Five hun- 
all lovers of finished acting. Mr. and Mrs Winvamin “8 dred armed men surrounded the Chinese seg = = 
been quite successfulin ‘ Eileen Ove” e Gri wr, | them off from escape Fifteen Chinamen were hanged by 
eel . pan Oge" at the Gensd Open the mob and fire was applied to the houses, but the flames 
—-- > ---— were extinguished. At night the authorities succeeded in 
artially restori rder, ri robably be able to prevent 
oe partially restoring order, and will probably t I 
SPORTING. further bloodshed. Several Chinamen have been arrested 
snide and lodged in jail. 
BALTIMORE RACES. Dr. Harcourt purposes to mix coal gas with a certain pro- 
- , - , _.,| portion of air and to allow the: mixture to impinge upon 
voheaalemaed ada ae ieee platinum sponge. A more brilliant light, it is claimed, is 
As yet there has been but one day's racing, and from tle pre- | thus produced without increased expense. 


return from Europe, after so long an absence. The honses | SHocting another and was resisted. | Tle called upon a citizen 





sent appearances we believe that the remainder of the pro-| 
gramme will be postponed to the ensuing week, although if, 
the weather should clear up, the fixtures annonnced for Wed- | 
nesday last will be run for to-day. In any case the great four 
mile race will attract a great attendance on Monday or '‘Tnes- 
day, and will afford a pleasing opportunity of visiting to ad- 
vantage the Monumental City, with its charming park and 
beautiful race track. 

The weather on Tuesday was dull and rainy, and two of the | 
events resulted in a walk over, namely, Harry Bassett for the 


Prof. Geeppert of Breslau has satisfactorily shown that in 
certain cases plants die in freezing and not in thawing. The 
white flowers of some orchids change incolor upon a chemi- 
eal reaction which takes place upon the death of the parts. 
When crushed, or when the vitality of the cells is in any way 
destroyed, they turn blue immediately. Cold may produce a 
similar result. These flowers turn blue at once on freezing, 
showing that life has departed. 

Henry Moseley, Canon of Bristol, continues in the Philoso- 
phica Diese for August the discussion on the cause of the 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 








The Queen has signified her approval of the recommendation 
that Sir Frederic Rogers should be raised to the Pesrage, Sir 
Frederic has held various offices under the Crown, having for 
some twenty-six years been connected with the Colonial de- 
partment. He resigned his post as permanent Uuder-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies a few months ago, ou being culled to the 
Privy Council. 

Special services were held on Sanday evening in all the Ro- 
man Catholic churches in London for prayer that the Italian 
occupation of Rome might soon terminate. 

A robbery of considerable magnitude has tiken place at the 
Vatican. Somebody has stolen 20,000fr. fron. Monsignor Ne- 
groni, the Pope's ex-Minister of the Luterior. 

Mr. George Traill, for many years M.P, for the county of 
Caithness, died lately at the age of eighty. 

Liszt is going to remove from Rome, to live partly at Wei- 
mar and at Pesth. Hungary haz granted the returning Abbe 
a pension of £600 a year, with a title of nobility, 

It is not improbable that Mdme. Marie Sass, having broken 
off her engagement with the Viceroy of Eyypt, will appear at 
the Paris Opera in the ensuing winter. 

Mr. Sims Reeves will only appear once at the St. James's 
Theatre during the operatic season, and that will be in Bishop's 
opera, ‘‘Guy Mannering.” Mr, Reeves's provincial engage- 
‘ments will last until December. 
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Mr. G. W. Martin is arranging a great Choral Congress of 
20,000 voices, selected from the various cathedral and congre- 
gational choirs and choral societies and singing schools. ‘The 
meeting will be held either at the Alexandra Park or Crystal 
Palace next season. 

Herr Richard Wagner is preparing a new edition of his nn- 
merous works, which will be published at intervals at Leipzig, 
and will be completed in July, 1873. His operas are pene- 
trating into Italy. His ‘* Lohengrin” is in active preparation 
at Bologna, and will be produced with a ‘gorgeous wmise-en- 
scene. 

Of all unlikely places, Paris during the first siege was the 
most unlikely for the production of an important musical no- 
velty. Nevertheless it appears that on the 4th of last Decem- 
ber an entirely new scene, written by Meyerbeer for ‘Les 
Huguenots,” and cut out at one of the last rehearsals, was per- 
formed. ‘This scene, said to be highly dramatic and quite 
equal to the rest of the opera, from which it was excised with 
the sole view of bringing the work within something like rea- 
sonable dimensions, comprises a ‘‘ couvre-feu,” an air for 
Valentine, and a duet for Valentine and Marcel. 

The recent disaster at Chicago has had the beneficial effect 
of showing what stuff our business men are made of. No ery 
for aid is ever left unanswered by them, and even after the 

wrincely donations to the Chicago sufferers a large sum has 
Seen raised for the homeless in the woods of Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Among those whose names are best known in the 
United States is A. 'T. Stewart, and his lavish gifts for deserv- 
ing objects have long been made public to the world by the 

ress. His last is by no means his least, At the time of the 

trish famine in 1847 he gave largely, but this time he has 
bestowed aid still more liberally. His correspondence with 
the Mayor of Chicago has just been published. In it Mr. 
Stewart authorizes the Mayor to draw on him for fifty thousand 
dollars, to be expended for the aid of the sufferers, especially 
of those women who are dependent for support upon their own 
exertions, and also widows or children without means or pro- 
tectors to provide for them, The money, with the concurrence 
of Mr. Stewart, has been turned over to the Chicago Relief 
and Aid Society. It will thus be seen that his charity has been 
bestowed where it will reach the most needy, and that it is 
given w:th his usual unobtrusiveness. ‘The amount he places 
in their hands is a fortune in itself. Such benefactions, with 
the Working Women's Home, will be a great monument for 
him to posterity. 

Proof Positive.—Good Young Lady: Little Boy, have you 
ever been baptized?—Small Heathen: Oh yes, mum; I've 
the marks here on my arm! ‘The Commons there was 
most fighting on during the recent manceuvres—Short com- 
mons. —Why should a married woman never be a gar- 
dener ?—Hoe, because of the rakes, Get out. Injurious 
perfume to a beautiful woman.—The essence of thyme. -—— 
Query.— What is the circumference of the waste of time ?-—— 
Why are books your best friend ?—Because you can shut them 
up without offending them.—Judy. 

The Lover's Complaint—Heart disease. A Skye Ter- 
rier—The dog star. l the Difference—The King of 
Spain has honored France by the presentation of the Golden 
Fleece to M. Thiers, France smiles through her Thiers (tears) ; 
she has not yet recovered from the golden Jleece she re- 
ceived at the hands of Bismarck.—Jlornet. 


aiijmnstin 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The Morning Post, regarded as a semi-oflicial organ, pro-| 
nounces, under date of Oct, 25, that the rumor regarding the 
establishment ef a Regency in consequence of the Queen's 
prolonged illness, is entirely devoid of foundation. 

A curious and most interesting scene took place in a cot- 
tage in Bushey Park the day previous to her Majesty’s de- 

yarture for Balmoral. The cottage is inhabited by an old 
riend of her Majesty when she was Princess Victoria, and 
its inmate, grown too infirm to leave the house, is frequently 
visited by the Queen without forewarning or ceremony. On 
the day referred to the lady of the cottage had invited a 
friend of her own to lunch, and the guest had just sat down 
to table when the Queen was announced, Of course, great 
trepidation. Her Majesty cannot by etiquette meet a stranger | 
without previous arrangement, and the lady visitor was com- 
pelled to retire. After awhile the Queen in the most kind 
and familiar manner, perceiving perhaps the natural embar- 
rassment of her hostess, observed that her own visit must be 
shortened as she perceived a fly at the door, and was therefore 
led to suppose the arrival of a previous guest. “Oh, your 
Majesty, it is only a lady from Paris who has come to tell me 
of the last doings there,” said the hostess in reply. “ What! 
a lady from Paris! Just arrived! Lshould like much to 
hear her account of the state of the city,” said the Queen. 
“ Pray invite her to enter.’ Thereupon the lady was ushered 
into the Royal presence, and, being a woman of the world, 
was soon quite at her ease, told her stories with so much wit 
and gusto, ridiculing with such vivacity the “ Princesses” of 
the Commune, that the Queen laughed heartily, and on tak- 
ing leave declared that she had passed the most pleasant 
hour imaginable, and adding, moreover, that “ laughter had 
so long been strange to her lips that it seemed almest a new 
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There is no likelihood of a cessation of the long strike at} resolution come to, that unless payment was made, the 
Newcastle, and convincing proofs are furnished every day | members of the association would hereafter refuse to attend 
that the struggle between capital and labor is assuming a| all such cases. As an ordinary witness he was willing to 
more extended and bitter phase. |give his evidence, but if he were called upon to give such 

A serious disturbance cecurred. at Lincoln on the 21st, | testimony as would demand the exercise of his professional 
originating with the workmen who are now on strike. The | knowledge he would have to do so under protest unless pay- 
rioters were attacked by the police, but the latter were not in |™ent were made. He added, says the Recorder, that he had 
sufficient force to quell the outbreak, and were driven off, | bTeught the subject before the notice of the Attorney-Gen- 
after which the strikers attacked the houses of the master |¢Tl of Ontario, and that gentleman readily agreed in the 
workmen and did considerable damage. |justness of payment, but the difficulty in the way was— 

We notice in the last appointments to the order of St. Mi- pote — to pay the feo—the General, or the Ontario Gov- 
chael and St. George the name of Mr. John Harvey Darrell, cuaeens. 
late Chief Justice of Bermuda. While congratulating Mr.| The cutting out of the schooner Horton is deprecated in 
Darrell on this recognition of his long and distinguished |! quarters. In Ottawa it is regarded as a mere violation of 
services, We cannot avoid the remark that the Home Goy-/| the customs regulations. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
ernment would have shown a greater sense of what was due | (t¢lined to issue new papers to the schooner until he has re- 
to so old and valuable a public officer, had his name been in- ¢¢ived full particulars of the transaction. The London 
cluded amongst the Knights instead of Companions of the | 7s suggests an impartial Commission to settle any inter- 
order, national question arising out of the affair. Ben Butler alone 

The city of Paris has sent to the city of London a gold | is vexed at this second edition of the big ditch fizzle. 
medal by the hand of M. Leon Say. The medal bears on | 
one side the arms of Paris, with the legend “ Fluctuat nec | 
mergitur.” On the other is the inscription, “La Ville de | 
Paris a la Cite de Londres. Ravitaillement de Paris, 1871.” | 
In addition to the medal Paris sends to London a beautiful | 
eed ene of the Hotel de Ville, as it existed before the |. A great scarcity of money exists in Paris, and a erisis is 
~ een . | believed to be approaching. The Bank of France, to relieve 
: The London Daily Telegraph, in an editorial article on the | the stringency, has begun the issue of thirty-five millions 
fire at Chicago, says: “ Well might America be proud of a | francs in currency of small denominations. This will prove 
city, first mentioned to the House of Commons by the late | to be but a temporary alleviation, and will tend to increase 
Sir Robert Peel in 1846—the name of which, when he pro- | the difficulties which manufacturers will have to encounter, 
phesied that ‘ two young depots of the corn ‘trade in the heart | in re-establishing their foreign relations. Paper money, com- 
of North America, Chicago and Milwaukee, would not be| bined with heavy imports, will cause a large exodus of 


THE CONTINENT. 


FRANCE, 


long in leaving Odessa and Dantzic far in the lurch, not | 
three of his audience had ever heard. As {the words felt | 
from Peel's lips, Joseph Tume, ‘ whose foible was omnisci- | 
ence, turned round to the late Mr. Edward Ellice for infor- | 
mation, but sought in vain. Five-and-twenty years have | 
flown since the great English statesman, to whose fzee-trade | 
eon Chicago owes so much of her prosperity, publicly syl- | 
abled the unfamiliar word.” | 
The death of Mr. John Samuel Gough, father of the re | 
nowned American temperance orator, is announced. He had | 
arrived at the ripe old age of 94, and had been confined to 
his room only three weeks prior to his death, which took | 
place at Upper Holloway on the Ist. His remains have been 
interred at the Great Northern Cemetery, Colney Hatch. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


The Brantford Expositor has it on good authority that the 
first locomotive over the Brantford and Harrisburgh Branch 
Railway will enter town at the latest by the Ist November 
prex. The long bridge over Fairchild’s creek, three and-a- 
half miles from town, is now finished. It will not take long 
to place the remainder of the road in ballast and then aclear 
pathway is opened for the iron-horse. The citizens expect a 
grand jollification on the occasion of the opening of the 
enterprise, and we opine the Council at its next sitting will 
prepare a programme for the event. 

Miss Macpherson, whose eflorts on behalf of the emigra- 
tion of homeless boys and girls to Canada has made her name | 
a “household word” in that country, delivered a lecture on | 
her favorite theme in the Town Hall at Galt, on Tuesday 
evening last, to a very large audience. The Mayor occupied 
the chair. Miss Macpherson’s address was a simple but 
eloquent history of the great work in which she has now 
been engaged for some years, and elicited the heartiest applause 
from the large and appreciative audience. At the conclusion 
of the lecture a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to Miss 
Macpherson. 

One of the most valuable shipments of cattle that has ever 
taken place from Canada has just been made by Mr. Coch- 
rane, of Compton. The purchaser is Mr. 8. G. Reed, of Port- 
land, Oregon, who has recently purchased some thousands of 
acres of land in that State with a view to breeding on a large 
scale. The sale. comprised seventeen short horn animals, 
mostly imported stock; one Jersey cow and calf; and twen- 
ty-two imported Cotswold sheep. As an evidence of the un- 
precedented success achieved by Mr. Cochrane, we may men- 
tion that he also sold toa nobleman in England eight head 
of animals, five being calves, for the fabulous sum of 4,3 
guineas. ‘That Canada should be exporting to England prize 
cattle is certainly a new phase in this department of agricul- 
tural pursuit. Mr. Cochrane, by his great ski!l and energy 
as a cattle breeder, is assuredly conferring substantial benefits 
upon the country. 

There is a new excitement in Manitoba, surpassing that 
caused by the Fenian raid, in consequence of the discovery 
of gold in large quantities. A despatch received recently 
states that the people are rushing to the diggings in hun- 
dreds. We trust that this news may be true, but we doubt if 
the regions, as reported in a geological point of view, will be 
found to produce the precious metal in paying quantities. 

Building preparations are being pushed forward vigorously 
at Windsor, and in a year or two there will be no trace of the 














sensation.” 
It was at first believed that the accounts of the Chicago 


late disastrous fires, and the town will be more compact and 
handsome than before. The Post says that there is a diffi- 


fire had been exaggerated, but the American newspapers re-| culty now in getting material and mechanics, and there is 
cently received in London have impressed the public mind | talk of opening up the street leading from the ferry through 
with the full extent of the disaster. The greatest interest | the burnt district, a proposition which is regarded with favor 
and sympathy have been evoked from every grade of society,| by the town council. In the meantime business will be 


and the subscription lists are crowded with England's offer- 
ings. The Mansion House,fund now passes £40,000, and the Pro- 
vincial cities are doing nobly in the good cause. At least a 
million of dollars will be raised in the United Kingdom, and 


| resumed in any place that can be extemporized for the occa 
sion. 

The County Council of Bruce, at its special meeting last 
Friday and Saturday, handed over to the W., G. and B. R. 


this tribute of condolence to the afflicted city will form ano- 
ther link to the more cordial understanding now inangurated 
between the two countries. Paisley. The subsidy question is referred to the Railway 

Emperor Napoleon has declared that the recent reports} Committee, which is to meet at an early date at Hamilton. 
from France of a Bonapartist conspiracy and an intended} We have seen a letter to Mr. Hurdon, M.P., from Mr. John 
descent upon the coast of France are entirely without founda-| Sandfield Macdonald, concerning this subject, in which the 
tion. The Emperor, claiming that he is the only legitimate | Premier expresses his readiness to confer with a deputation 
sovercign of France, advocates no violent measures for the | representing the interests of the County Council and the W., 
restoration of his dynasty, but believes his partisans should) G. and B. Co., so that the matter may be fairly adjusted in 
urge taking the will of the French people upon the settlement} accordance with the spirit of the act. 
of the Government by means of a plebiseituin. In a criminal case recently tried in Brockville, an impor- 

At arecent meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Com-| tant point in regard to the payment of witnesses came up. 
merce resolutions were unanimously adopted condemning} Dr. Brouse, of Prescott, being called on to give evidence on 
the proposed protectionist modifications in the French com-| a charge of wounding with felonious intent, called the atten- 
mercial treaty; but these gentlemen do not state how the! tion of the Court to the fact that at a meeting of the Medical 
French Ministry can raise the amount required for its enor-| Association of Canada, held lately at Quebec, and of which 
mous budget without modifying the existing commercial rela-| he is the Vice President, the subject of paying medical gentle- 


Company debentures amounting to $55,000, their claim for 
work done on the 3d section of the road from Harriston to 





French workmen to more favored countries. 


The Courrier Diplomatique has published a communication, 
which it says comes from a diplomatic personage of high 
rank, making important revelations in regard to the negotia- 
tions which preceded the war between Denmark and the 
allied Powers, Prussia and Austria. The statement is in sub- 
stance as follows :—In 1864 Earl Russell, then British Minis- 
ter of Foreign Aftairs, made overtures through Lord Cowley, 
the British Embassador at Paris, to M. Rouher, proposing an 
alliance oflensive and defensive with France to help Denmark 
in case Prussia and Austria should declare war against her. 
England was to co-operate with France by sea and land, 
and was willing to promise France, in return for her as- 
sistance, the rectification of her frontiers on the Rhine by the 
annexation of a portion of the Rhenish Provinces ——M. Ikou- 
her asked time for the consideration of these proposals, but 
in three days from the time they were laid before M. Rouher, 
the Emperor Napoleon accepted them. Lord Cowley, imme- 
diately communicated the fact of the Emperor’s acceptance 
to his Government, whereupon Earl Russell replied that it 
was too late, as Her Majesty’s Government had decided not 
to interfere in the case of Denmark. This closed the nego- 
tiations, and no attempt was made to reopen the subject. 

We think it almost unnecessary to add that this story must 
be better authenticated before it can find credence in British 
circles. 

Among the lots recently set up at the Hotel Drouot was a 
set of oyster shells, being those of the only dozen of oysters 
that entered Paris during the siege. They were sold for 12fr. 
by the Prussians to a marauder, who sold them to one of the 
principal restaurateurs of the Boulevard de Montmartre for 
100fr., and the latter disposed of them at 20fr. each. He 
obtained for the shells at the sale 32fr—it is said from an 
American purchaser. 

The number of Communists released by the courts is not 
less than ten thousand. 

It is said that Prince Napoleon has left Corsica, where his 
presence threatened to bring about serious disorder. 

In spite of the revival experienced in the capital since the 
fatl of the Commune, the prospects of trade are by no means 
so encouraging as the public have been led to suppose. This 
is owing to two causes—the first is the competition which 
has sprung up in other countries, the second is attributed to 
the state of siege. The absence of workmen from various 
causes, and especially the emigration of many of them to 
London and Brussels, are more than sufficient to account for 
the stagnation in trade which still exists. The reporters esti- 
mate the number of workingmen who, killed, prisoners, or in 
exile, no longer form parts of the population of the city at 
100,000. Whether it would be an advantage to Paris that 
they should be all back again is a question about which there 
would probably be considerable difference of opinion. It is 
otherwise with the floating population of strangers and visi- 
tors, which was an undoubted advantage. This seems also 
to have diminished to « formidable extent. The receipts of 
the best hotels have furnished the strongest evidence of this 
fact, while the report states that guides and interpreters have 
almost completely vanished from the scene. The cafes, as a 
rule, are not doing above two-thirds of their ordinary work, 
and the shutters of numerous shops still closed tell their own 
tale. 






GERMANY. 

M. Weichelt, editor of the Landtugszeitung of Manover, 
has been tried for an insult to the Emperor of Germany, and 
condemned to ten weeks’ imprisonment in a fortress. 

RUSSIA, 
The Cronstadt Messenger states that twenty-four ironclads 
have been constructed within the last eight years in the 
tussian shipyards, and affirms that the Government is pos- 
sessed of the means for the construction of a large number 
of similar vessels of the largest size. 
AUSTRIA. 

It is the prevailing opinion that the political questions 
pending before the Emperor will be decided according to the 
views of the Imperial Chancellor Von Beust, and that the re- 
signation of the Hohenwart Ministry is imminent. 


ITALY. 

There has been discovered on the coast of Palmi, in Cala- 
bria, a reef of coral, from which the local sailors have al- 
ready made a good gathering The coral is pink, and of 
good quality, and blocks of an extraordinary size have been 
extracted. If this should lead to some fresh discoveries of a 
similar kind, it may be a source of a very profitable industry 
for the country. 4 

SPAIN. Pie 

The rumors which have gone abroad of conspiracies against 
the Government by partisans of the Duke of Montpensier 
and of the infant Alfonso are without shadow of truth. The 
whole kingdom is perfectly quiet, and no demonstration of 





tions between France and foreign countries, men for evidence given in criminal cases was discussed, and 








any kind against the dynasty of Savoy is apprehended. 
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KOUNTZ 3% BROT! 1 & 3) Rs, 
uW ALL STRE ET. 


“VERMILYE «& Co. 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 
MARX & CO, | 
14 WALL ST. 


BATON & ALLEN, 
40 BRO AD STREET. 


SAY C OOKE & co. 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 

WHET 2, MORRIss & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BL Iss & CO., 
20 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOIN BLOODGOOD “ co., 


22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 


12 WALL STREET. 


WILLA RD, MARTIN & 
BACHI, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICAGO BANKERS. 


A. C. oOo. F. 


BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. Cc. KAUFF MAN. 





F INANCE AND TRADE, 


Watt Street, Fripay P, M., Oct. 27, 1871 





It is a difficult matter to define the position 
of aftairs in Wall street, especially as regards 
the tendency of values in the immediate fu- 
ture. Speculation is tame, owing to the 
breaking up of certain cliques that have re- 
cently held a controlling influence over the 
In the meantime the more popular 
securities hold their” own, with an occasional 
slight advance in quotations, but there is still 
a weak undertone, which is to be attributed 
in a great measure to the stringency of the 
The banks are still pressed 
for accommodation, but they are unable to 
meet the heavy demands made on their re- 
Moncy is in better supply at 7 per 
cent. currency on the best securities, but a 
higher rate is yet paid for turning stocks. 
Discounts are difficult to effect, the best ac- 
ceptances being classed at 1 per cent. a month, 
while second-class paper is almost unsale- 
able. In gold there is but little doingon a 
basis of 111°{ and 73, with loans and carrying 


market. 


money market. 


sources. 


rates easy. ¥ esterday cash gold was scarce, 


notwithstanding the Treasury disbursement 
of $2,850,000 for November interest. Gov- 
re steady at a slight decline in quo- 
Exchange is rated at 10814 


ernments ¢ 
tations. Foreign 
for 60 days and 1097, for short sight. 





The following are the latest stock quota- 


tions: 

Oct. W. Oct. 27 
American Gold........... 1124%@ -- 17H — 
Del. Lack. & Western....104 @105 105 @105% 
BE -esctcunsegeivicese xove ANG -- WB6 @ WW, 
Erie preferred ......... @ 2 @— 
Harlem. . aie "421160 1K 12) @i2is 
Mlinois Central... ... — @G— 133 @Us 
MN asi natnniainicteis Ba — Vea 


a higan Central........ 
5 * ‘entral and H 
Y. ¥.C. & H. Scrip 
North 44 rm 














M64@117 
RSG By 


Northwestern pref. . B32 BR, 
Ohio and eee : 367.0% — 
Pacific Mail..... + 17 @— 


PE eli cocci ascaee 


8B @is5 





Rock Island............- g74 VSG WOK 
ES Wik@ — 
St. Paul.. 55 @n Sy 
St. Paul pre :  @ 72% 
Union Pacific.......... a, B @ Br 
Wabash and W.......... ! 5ST] 57% 
Western Union.......... 57 ily@ — 
Adams Expr: ss 83 @ BM 


U. 53 = 33 MY4Y@ -- 
Ww ells, ER We @ 52 506@ 51 


The Humboldt Fire Insurance Company an- 


nounce that they have no agents at Chicago, 


and that their liabilities by tee fire amounted 


to but $20,000, which can be readily met 
from their large surplus. 
a popular company in this city. 


In a previous issue we mentioned the Etna 
among other New York companies, which 


Ve natu- 
rally referred to the Etna of Hartford, which 


showed a strong exhibit of affairs. 


has in this city its most important agency. 
The New York A5tna Insurance Company 
has as yet made no statement of its condi- 
tion, but itis feared that it will be of an unsat- 
isfactory character. 


834@ B33, 
5I'S6@ 59, 


> mat 
53@ Aly 


The Humboldt is 


cent. over the same nine monti f 18 
Mr. H. C. Fahnestock, of the banking firm | and 1s of 1870, 


of Jay Cooke and Co., sailed for Europe on | of 1869. 
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Wednesday in the Scotia, to be absent about | General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 


City-Chamberlain Bradley will pay No-| 





| Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place, 





vember 1, next, the interest on the bonds and | 
stocks of the city and county of New York | 


STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 





due at that time. 


recently by the courts will probably re- ju 


cution of the work of the Viaduct Railway. 


subsidies, and believe that the Viaduct would | U- 
be much further advanced to-day had it relied | 
from the first upon its own merits and upon 
private subscriptions. But the need of the | 
city for some such means of rapid transit is | 
now imperative; and now for the first time | 
we have a matured plan and a strong organi- | 
zation for carrying it out, which really pro- 
mises to give us the accommodation that is | 
wanted. We trust that it will go on to rapid | , 
completion, while the public mind is jeal- 
ously awake, s it is now, to the honest and 
economical management of such trusts. ‘The | 
great hindrance to the success of the Viaduct 
is the presence of the city Ringmasters in the 
board of directors. We have the strongest 
confidence that the plan is good, by far the 
best, indeed, yet suggested for the purpose ; 
but four or five men must be in some way 
put out of the board before it can claim to be 
trusted, as consisting entirely of honest men. | 
—Kvening Post. \ 








The North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company exhibit a most satisfactory state- 
ment of their aflairs in this country, consider- 
ing the severe test they have undergone 
through the Chicago fire. It appears that 
the very extreme loss that can be entailed on 
the company by that calamity is but $1,900,- 
000, and that the F ire Reserve Fund m: ay be 
fairly estimated at $4,000,000 in’ the first of 
October, 1871. The American assets will 
remain untouched, as the Chicago claims will 
be liquidated by drafts on the London oflice. 
The North British and Mercantile, with its 
capital of $10,000,000, a reserve fund of 
$2,200,000, and assets in the United States 
of $1,300,000, will reap an ample return for 
this prompt and liberal settlement, the more 
so as the company is represented in this 
country by & manager who is highly compe- 
tent to deal with the vast interests entrusted 
to his care. 


The Arctie Fire Insurance Co., with a cash 
capital of $250,000, accepts risks only in New 
York and vicinity. The losses incurred since 
the last July dividend amount to. but $1,300, 
which shows that the Arctic is very conserva- 
tive in its management. 


The Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company, 
we are glad to note, is in a flourishing con- 
dition, owing to its not having had any loss 
by the C hiecago fire. It exclusively belongs 
to this dictrict, and its offices are long and 
favorably known to the public for honorable 
dealing. 


Tue Vrapvct Ramway.—The orders made |», 
move the main obstacles to the early prose- | U. 


We have always disapproved the dependence | [;; 
of such an enterprise as this upon public |. 


nee 


U.S. Obligations, 


Be, “TA WOR, ccc caescccecssesses 
5s, ‘74 coup 
6s, “81 coup 
BOR cccccccsces coeseces ) 135 
68, 5-208, '62 coup | 
6s, 5-208, “G4 Coup..... ..-- +e 
6s, Hy "65 coup... 
6s, 5-20s, “67 coup. 








penne 


"68, 520s, “68 coup. . aduque 
U. s. Ha, W408, COUP... 2... ee eee eee 


State Bonds. | 

























































Great Western Rariway.— From the 
report of the Great Western Railway of Ca- 
nada, for the half-year ending 31st July last, 
it appears that after prov idling for the interest 
on preference stock, the Directors have been |p 
able to declare -a half. yearly dividend at the | pa 
rate of 55 per cent. per annum on the ordi-| 
nary stoc ‘*k of the company. The gross in 
crease in the traffic receipts for the half- “year! 
amounts to £50,050. sterling, against an in- | 
crease in expenditure of £16,452 sterling. 
The cost of altering the gauge, estimated to | 
amount to £91,000, is charged to revenue and | 
spread over five years, £9,100 being charged 
each half-year until the whole is liquidated. 


The British Board of Trade returns con- 
tinue to exhibit extraordinary results. The 
declared value of the exportations for Sep- 
tember was £19,913,186, being £2,822,563, or 
more than 16 per cent., over the total for ‘the 
corresponding month of last year, and 22 per 
vent. over that of 1869, All branches of pro- 
duction have again participated in the ac- 
|tivity, but silk and woollen manufactures 
have been especially in demand ; while the 
shipments of cotton manufactures ‘figure only 
for an increase of about four per cent. in value 
and one per cent. in quantity, and those of 
cotton yarn show a diminution of ten per 
cent. in value and fifteen per cent. in quan- 
tity. There has been an increase of twenty- 
six per cent. in the value of the shipments in 
coal, twenty per cent. in the earthenware, 
thirty-two per cent. in haberdashery, eleven 
per cent. in hardware, thirteen per cent. in 
iron and steel, forty-cight per cent. in linen 
yarn, twelve per cent. in linen goods, twenty 
per cent. in machinery, fifty per cent. in oil, 
twelve per cent. in silk yarn, forty-four per 
cent. in silk manufactures, thirty- -two percent. 
in woollen yarn, forty-nine per cent. in wool- 
len manufactures, and sixteen per cent. in 
miscellaneous or unenumerated articles, The 
importations of the month have comprised 
3,842,084 ewt. of wheat, valued at £2,211,071, 
against 3,129,983 cwt., "valued at £1 645,922. 
in the corresponding month of last — and 
489,476 ewt. of cotton, valued at £1,829,590, 
against 882,832 ewt., valued at 4 €3,2 33, 337 last 
year. The total v: lue of shipme nts of home 
| Produc e and manufactures during the first 
nine months of the present year has been 
| £165,590,392, showing an increase of ten per 

















of nearly fifteen per cent. over those 
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New York Regd Bounty Loan..... | 1006 
do coupon do 10634 
do 6s can] loan 1872 | +s 

er “et | ee eae 8% 
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Railroad Bonds, 
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OCEAN _STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N, A. R.M, Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Weteently Steamers, not carrying steerage. 

er Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, gisvovinGold, Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 


Return Ticke ts, Cabin.. ies 220 (0 and $250 00, Gold 
Second Cabin, 150 00, Gold 
By Steame rs carrying Stee rage » Passe ngers. 

First Cabin....$80, Gold. ~ Stecrage.. . qe urrency. 
Return Tickets.................. 150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, additional, 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 

and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow 
Havre, Antwer», and other ports on the continent 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green, ® 

For Stecrage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 








CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 
ATLANTIC, sails Noy. 11, at4 P/M, 
Passenger accommodations unrivalled, Piano and 


Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
fallen Room—in midship section, 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold, 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wutre Star Loye Orrices. 
J. 1. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St.. Liverpool, 
and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., London, 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


[8 MAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Finest CaBIN........... $75 | STEERAGE ............ $30 
Do to London..... 80 De to London. 
Do to Paris....... wW] Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 Do tollalifax, N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX, 
First CaBIn, STEERAGE, 


Payable in Gold, Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool.............. = Liverpool 
| ee OT 


Tickets sold to and eat England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates, 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


oftices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 





NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


W\TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM La ERTOOL AND 
** NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN 









Spain....(Now meng) ENGLAND....... oe 
Keyrr. Dx Erin nae $i 
Hontax......2,800 tons. HleELVE eee ll 
ITaLy.... .. 4,000 % PENNSYLVANIA. 2.872 = 
FRANCE. . bi2 ‘* VIRGINIA, “ 
Tue QUEEN... ‘3517 DENMARK... a. 





One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 

Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpool or Queenstown: 

Rs icnasin> inccyh cia peekwnael $75 and $65 Currency 

” — from Liverp'l Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 


“to “5° or Queenstown and Return, $130 - 
Stoorage, tO LAVELPAGD. ...o...scc0ccescceccceens oo 


“* prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry... .......... #32 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. WURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier No, 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO.. ..Capt, Freeman, .Oct, 25, at 3.00 P.M. 
WISCONSIN... oo Williams... Nov, 1, at 8.50 A.M. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth...Nov. 8, at 2.30 P.M. 
WYOMING....C apt. Whineray.,Nov. 15, at 8.80 A.M, 
MINNESOTA .. Capt. Freeman... Noy, 22, at 2.30 P.M, 
Cabin Passage Soe ebeSeerepen (Gold). $80. 
aks: Keudeerenscnee (Currency). $30, 

Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Fer freight or cab n passage, apply to 


No. 683 Wal! Street. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships, 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 

By REGULAR SAILinG PAcKETS- WEEKLY, 








DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates, 


WILLIAMS & GUION, ‘ 
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QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


U.S, Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


OcTOBER 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sir: 

We desire to inform the insuring public |; 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflagration in that city. 

W. IT. ROSS, 
Manager. 


Fire ond Life Inourance. 
Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPCOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 


OPPOSITE HANOVER Bt. 


| 
Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9, 000,000 | 
Invested in the United States, . $700,000 


LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW “YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Ww. C, Prekerscine If. peB. Rourn. 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. Avam Norrie, 
Henry Eyre. Henry A. Smytue. 
Bensamin B. Suerman. Royal PHELPs. 
Georce Moke. W. Buriter Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor, 


HOME INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,... $4,723,206 52 
Losses’ at Chicago will not 


I os eidcteacaessevaeses 2,000,000 00 


Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 


te” Al Losses will be promptly paid, and 


Policies issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
J. H. Wasnsurn, Secretary. 
New York, October 12, 1871 


203 Montaave Sr. 120 Reeanwn AY, LN. ¥. 


President. 


Brooklyn. Equitable Building. 
Long Island Ins. Co. 
Ns hoc nos 0060-00 heer cared $200.000 
i ecin nasnch cerisahie 194,987 
ASINTS SULT 1, 10781, .. 0 2 vcecsvene 394,987 


Seventy-five per cent. of the net profits of 
the Company re ‘turned annually in Scrip to 
customers insuring under PARTICIPATING 
Pouicres. 


Ww. W. Hensiaw, 
Secretary. 


B. W. De LAMATER, 
President. 


Scrip peta, July, 1871, Fifty per Cent. 


HAMILTON FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 11 Wall Street. 


RN. cc enscctandtersecauaeesman $150,000 
EUG, oc ccksgedeeseccecussaness $125,000 


This Company, not having lost a dollar 
by the late disastrous fires, otters reliable in- 
surance at fair rates. 

Liberal Adjustment and Prompt Payment in Case of 


Loss. 
JOHN C. WINANS, President. 
JAMES GILMORE, Secretary. 


EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
170 BROADWAY, 





I ng co leash bene ase eke nen $150,000 
I iv cin eds dencncaicdcedeens 30,000 
Tus COMPANY HAS NO AGENCIES, AND 


HAVE NOT SUFFERED BY THE CHICAGO 
Frre. 
RICHARD C. COMBES, Sec’y. 


Niagara Fire ins. Co. 
Casnu Caprrar, ...$1,000,000 


New York, October 10, 1871. 

The LOSSES of this COMPANY } the recent 
FIRES in CHICAGO cannot exceed a QUARTER of | 
a MILLION of DOLLARS, which will be promptly 
paid as the various claims shall be adjusted. 

This Company will have remaining MORE THAN A 
MILLION OF DOLLARS OF GOOD ASSETS, as a 
uarantee to its policy holders, and will contiaue to 
make INSURANCE on BUILDINGS and PERSONAL 
PROPERTY as heretofore. 
H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Sec potany. 


The Me eaad er Lon- 

don & Globe Ins. Co. 

Assets Gold, $20,000,000 
<* in the 

United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 





| "Tilt 


North British and Mercantile 
INSURANCE COMP’Y, 


Having received from their Chicago Agents a schedule 

| of every policy in the burned district, “take this oppor- 
tunity of informing the public that without estimating 
salvages, and considering the whole as a total loss, the 
}sum will not exceed, in round figures, $2,400 .000, 
of which amount $540,000 is reinsured in pe Sfeetly 
solvent companies, who have little or nothing other- 
wise at risk in this flre, The extreme loss, therefore, 
which cau fall on this company in no event will be 
yveater than $1,900,000. Upon a basis of fifteen 
nt. salvage, however, which is a moderate esti- 
mate (etatistics showing that in other conflagratious 

- hich have occurred in the United States during the 

mast fifty years from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
| has been saved), the C ‘ompany can safely say that the 

aggregate loss which will in all probability he entailed 

upon them is $1,600,000, ‘This statement is made 
| only after a thorough examination of the books, and 
| ix official ; 
| the P iblic, through the Press or ctherwise, are ineor- 
rect or false, and are furnished either thronzh ignor- 
j ance or malice, 

On the first of January, 1871, the Fire Reserve Fund 
was £3,600,000, and previous to the Chicago Fire the 
re — of the present year had been successful, so that 
| the Fire Reserve Fund can be fairly conside rad ws aug- 
mented to $4,000,000 on the first of @ctober 1871 

The American Assets, amounting to over $1,300,000, 
will remain intact, the C ompany having instructed the 
Managers to pay all the Chicago claims by sight drafts 
on the London Office. The Condition of the Company, 
therefore, at the present time may be considered as 
follows: Capital $10,000,000 ; Fire Reserve Fund, af- 
ter paying Chicago losse £, at ‘least $2,200,000; Assets 
in United States over $1, 300,¢ 00. 

The Branch Office of the Company in this Country 
is located at 50 William street, New York, and Agen- 
cies are now established at all the prominent Cities in 
the Union. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 


CHAS. E. WHITE, 


ASSOCIATE MANAGER. 









October 23, 1871. 

IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
ESTABLISHED.......... seve «1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 


Pine Street. 
CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 





E. W. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOUN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


M. ArncurBap, H.B.M,. Consun, Chairman. 
. A. Low, of A. A. tow & Bros. 
rE 8. JAPPRAY, of E. 8, Jaftray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard nein & Co. 
Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. ) eam JOUNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





Jas. Srvanr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


AGENCY 


ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 6.047,378.07 

ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 

OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 

Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 

over $1,000,000. The ‘Etna continues to 

offer the best security, as in all time past. 

Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 

this office. 

JAS. A. eo Agent, 
2 W all Street. 


‘Metropolitan Ins. Co., 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ee eee $300,000 


This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 


Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 
A share of your business is respectfully 


solicited. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
J. YOUNG, See’y. 
BoNxps. FOR 8 SAL FE. 
We offer, at the lowest market rates, 
COUNTY, = cIry, 
anc 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
of several States. 
Send for de scriptiv e . 


w. ‘OLER & Co 
DEALERS AND BROKERS | ix MUNICIPAL BON DS, 
No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


A.c. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 
Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocke, 
Bonds and C — bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
(oS CoNections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


flowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kowitze, d.M. Weith & Arents 





any different fignres which may be given to | 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 
cAnd will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 
Iis Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIKTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. FE. IL MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
J. HW. CH APM AN, Seeretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FoR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres, 


f London. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOUN PATON, 
ARCH. McKINiL AY 5 


MORTON, BLISS & co., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
SERweS. 


) Agente, 


WALKER, AN DREWS & CO., 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C€0O., 

No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 


Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. Loans negotiated. 

Money received on deposit at interest. 

Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 

Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





IFIRST MORTCAGE 
SINKING FUND 


LAND GRANT BONDS 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
Railroad Company, 


Ix Denominations or $1,000, 
$100, 


$500, anp 


cau now be had from the undersigned or 
through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. The attention of invest- 
ors is invited to the merits of these Bonds, 
secured by a first and only mortgage on the 
road, equipments, franchises, and property 
of a trunk line of railroad which will shorten 
the distance between New York and San 
Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 
the mortgage to secure the Bonds covers a 
land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 
from being sold at less than four (4) dollars 
per acre by the terms of the mortgage dee’, 
and according to the present market price of 
the Illinois Central Company's lands is worth 
$18,750,000. ‘Ibis loan was originally for 
#5,500,000, but has been largely reduced 
by subscriptions of actual investors. The 
remaining balance of the loan is offered at 
974 and accrued interest, but the right is re- 
served to advance the price at any time 
without notice, 


The bonds have thirty years to run; bear 8 
per cent, interest, payable in New York, Lon- 
don, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the option 
of the holder, without notice, free of taxes. 
BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. They are Conpon 
Bonds, but can be registered with the coupons 
on, or can be registered with the coupons orr, 
and interest paid to registered owner. Inter- 
est payable August 15 and February 15. 
A liberal sinking fund, formed from the entire 
land sales, in payment for which the bonds 
will be received ut par and accrued interest, 


| provides for the early extinguishment of this 
| 
| loan. 


Trusteec—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 


These bonds offer favorable inducements to 
parties desiring to fund their Five-twenties, 
or other high-priced securities. 


In converting Five-twenties the investors 
realize 17 percent profit on the principal: 2 
per cent, per annum excess of Iuterest; and 


at the same time get a perfect security. 


Maps, circulars, documents, and fall infor- 
mation farnished on application. 


Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den 
those of the 
Eastern Division being now quoted at 192 


ver City Railroad Company, 


and accrued interest. These were origina”y 


placed by us ut 974. 


TANNER & COQO., 


Bankers, 





Ne. 11 WALL STREET. 











